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MEL. NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
of the In Ptince Max of Baden the Germans have at last 
found a Chancellor who knows how to express himself 
1 Fore- with propriety and dignity. We miss with pleasure in 
TON. his peace speech the vulgar boasting, the hypocritical 
professions of humanity, and the blasphemous appeals 
ak Bs to God, which are the rhetorical stock-in-trade of the 
oo Kaiser. _There is here no cringing to the Junkers, no 
— kow-towing to the National Liberals; while of the poor 
DIER: Pan-German fanatics no notice even is taken. What- 
ever we may think of the substance of Prince Max’s 
6d. mal proposals, we must admit they were dressed in appro- 
. They priate words, and delivered in a calm and dignified 
oughtful tone. The Germans being the most snobbish nation 
heart.” on earth, nothing less than an heriditary Prince was 
necessary to tell the military tyrants that their reign 
— was over, and to tell the befooled nation that their 
dream of conquest had changed into a nightmare of 
retribution. 
Ai And the Prince did it very well, better than anybody 
else could have done it, for he need not care a snap of 
ory is a the fingers for the steely eye of Hindenburg with his 
== crowd of heel-clicking colonels and adjutants, all now 
discredited, and beginning to ask themselves whether 
the fate to which they abandoned the Russian officers 
st. iB «©. *t the hands of the Bolshevists is about to be their own 
d makes iB tthe hands of the Berlin mob. By a few simple and 
siderable Well-turned sentences Prince Max of Baden brushed 
Globe. |g ‘Ht the limbo of dead horrors the power of the Head- 
grat Staff over the Press and the right of meeting. 
4 manufacture of leading articles in the Wilhelm- 
‘dition. Strasse is therefore to cease, and we may expect to 
something of the real opinions of the German 
> comedy People for the first time for four years. Worse even 
_ that, wretched civilians, mere kaufleute, middle- 
., W.1 Persons, even Socialists, are to sit on the Govern- 
we} 6= Ment dais in the Reichstag, and are to be allowed to 


Citicise the Ludendorffs and the Mackensens. 


Prince Max said nothing about Alsace-Lorraine or 
the colonies. But in what is called the programme of 
the Reichstag Majority, which Prince Max and the 
National Liberals have accepted, and which is to form 
the basis of the new Government, we find under head- 
ing 4, ‘‘the establishment of an Independent Federal 
State of Alsace-Lorraine, with full autonomy corres- 
ponding to the demand of Alsace-Lorraine for a popu- 
lar Assembly.’’ We know what autonomy and inde- 
pendence under Prussian Federal supremacy mean. 
Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, Baden, are also federal 
States, enjoying autonomy, which being interpreted 
means blind submission to Prussia. The Alsatians and 
Lorrainers are not likely to be trapped by so clumsy 
and transparent a trick. 


Both the Prince and the Reichstag majority pro- 
gramme declare Germany’s readiness to join a League 
of Nations. This is rather a case of ‘‘ Nobody asked 
you, sir, she said.’’ The question is not whether Ger- 
many will join a League of Nations, but whether any 
League of Nations will allow Germany to join it. 
Either the Germans think the rest of the world fools, 
or they are still so conceited that they think a League 
of Nations would be honoured by their joining it. The 
international education of the German people is about 
to begin. They are about to learn that just as a mer- 
chant or financier can do nothing without credit, which 
is based on the good opinion of the world, so a nation 
that is regarded as a robber and a liar can do no busi- 
ness, and can make no treaties, without giving material 
security at every step. 


An armistice has naturally been ruled out of the 
question by President Wilson. It would simply have 
meant time for Germany to put her domestic affairs in 
order, and to construct impregnable lines along her 
own frontier, behind which she would stand a siege of 
years. It is impossible for the Allies to open negotia- 
tions with Germany so long as she is in possession of a, 
single acre of territory which did not belong to her 
before the war. But if immediate evacuation without 
an armistice should be agreed upon, it is in our opinion 
worth accepting as a prelude to negotiations, because 
it would enable the work of restoring the French and 
Belgian refugees to their homes, or what remains of 
them, to be undertaken before the winter begins. 


It is all very well for journalists, sitting snugly in 
their rooms in London or New York, to bellow uncon- 
ditional surrender: but what about the Belgians and 
French refugees and deportees who are starving and 
frozen and homeless? If the war goes on as it is, in a 
few months there will not be a stone or a roof left in 
Belgium. The Germans should be told that unless they 
stop devastating Belgium and French towns and 
villages, there will be no discussion of any terms except 
in the ruins of Berlin. But with the German armies 
cleared out of France and Belgium, and the Allied forces 
under arms, it might be possible to begin discussion at 
The Hague of the rearrangement of the European map 
and the payment of indemnities. There is one form of 
indemnity which the Germans are well able to pay, and 
which they should be made to pay. Since the beginning 
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of the war the German shipyards have been turning out 
a large number of liners and cargo-boats. Ship for 
ship Germany must pay for her submarine warfare. 


There has been a conference of Entente Ministers in 
Paris during the past week to discuss the terms of 
peace with Turkey. Whether a formal treaty be signed 
by the time these lines appear does not matter : Turkey 
is out of the war. How can it be otherwise? Enver 
and Talaat have played their game and lost. Enver is, 
of course, a consummate rascal, an adventurer in 
fashionable Western clothes, bought by Germany to sell 
his country. Talaat is an honest visionary, the easy 
dupe of that system of lying, bullying, and bribery that 
goes by the name of German diplomacy. The pre- 
dominance of the German Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople before the war—he had taken the place once 
occupied by Sir Stratford Canning and Sir William 
White—was largely due to the indolence and incapacity 
of Sir Gerard Lowther. As soon as war broke out 
England offered to guarantee the Sultan’s dominions 
if he would remain neutral : but the offer came too late. 


For some time before the war the Sultan was being 
tightly bound to Germany under the nose of the British 
Ambassador. It is no easy task to settle the terms of 
peace with Turkey. In 1916 the British, French and 
Russian Governments came to an agreement for the 
partition of Asiatic Turkey. Russia having fallen out 
of the Alliance, will the agreement hold good as 
between France and Britain? Alexandretta was to be 
proclaimed a free port: Britain was to get Bagdad and 
Southern Mesopotamia, with the Syrian ports of Haifa 
and Akka. France was to get the coastal strip of Syria, 
the vilayet of Aldana, and a district defined in the agree- 
ment; and Italy was to get the district of Adalia. This 
partition seems incompatible with President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, which, by the way, include many 
things, such as the freedom of the seas and the freedom 
of trade, that the Entente Allies cannot possibly 
accept. Nearly all the newspapers, prominently The 
Westminster Gazette, speak of President Wilson’s 
answer as that of the Allies. America has not joined 
the Alliance; and we recommend the editors to read 
the Fourteen Points. 


The Government has lost no time in appointing a 
new Ambassador to take the place of Sir Arthur Peel, 
the Minister at Rio de Janeiro. Sir Ralph Paget was 
born in the purple, not of the palace, but of the Pagets, 
being the son of Sir Augustus Paget, late Ambassador 
at Vienna, and having married a daughter of General 
Sir Arthur Paget. Who was the wag of the last century 
who said that the success of the Pagets was a standing 
argument against the necessity of being educated? 
They certainly were one of the most powerful and 
prolific families of the old regime, which is now pass- 
ing quickly away. 


The new Ambassador to the Brazilian Republic, 
has filled diplomatic posts all over the world, 
and is in his fifty-fourth year. During the three 
years that preceded the war he was Minister at 
Belgrade: from 1913 to 1916 he acted as Assistant 
Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office; and in 1916 he 
was appointed Minister at Copenhagen. We do not 
know when he will relieve Sir Arthur Peel, but we trust 
it will be soon. Sir Arthur Peel is a capable and agree- 
able diplomatist, and he deserves to get a good 
appointment somewhere else. 


We call upon General Macready, the new Chief Com- 
missioner of Police, to do something to protect the 
habitants of Lodnon from the open brigandage of the 
taxi-drivers. The taxi-fares were, as everybody knows, 
raised hy 6d. a short time ago, so that it is impossible to 
go a mile now without paying 1s. 6d. The taxi-drivers 
are licensed under Act of Parliament to ply for hire at 
fixed charges. In open defiance of the law they refuse to 
take fares unless they are going where the drivers 
choose to go, and unless they agree to pay five or six 


times the legal fare. Anybody who pays the 
legal fare, or anything less than a 50 per cent, 
gratuity, is overwhelmed with the coarsest abuse at a 
blackguard Cockney’s command. Women and elderly 
persons are terrified by these ruffians into paying any. 
thing they ask; wounded soldiers are left heartlessly 
on the pavement in order to take up gay fares—chiefly 
officers and their women—who will throw their 
*‘ treasuries ’’ at the grimy robber. 


The police could easily stop this disgraceful lawless. 
ness if they would prosecute one or two cases 
upon the complaint of a fare, and deprive the 
offender of his licence. Under the statute, if 
a hackney-driver refuses to take a fare where he 
wishes to go or demands more than his fare, 
he may be compelled to drive to the nearest police. 
station, and if a magistrate is sitting, a ‘‘ cab case” 
must be taken at once. But apart from the loss of 
time and annoyance to the fare, how could you compel 
the taxi-driver to go to the police-office? 


As a foretaste of what we shall have to pay when 
Mr. Fisher’s Education Act comes into operation after 
the war, the London Borough Councils have suddenly 
clapped on a supplemental rate for the next six months 
of 7d. in the 4, in order to meet the London County 
Council’s increased demand for education. No explana- 
tion is vouchsafed of the reason or the nature of this 
increased educational expenditure by the L.C.C. But 
if these things are done in the green tree, what will 
be done in the dry? Mr. Fisher’s Act, we understand, 
will cost some £ 40,000,000 or £ 50,000,000 a year. 
With an income tax steadily mounting to tos. in the 
4, and London rates rising rapidly to ros. in the £, 
the difficulty for the unfortunate classes who have in- 
comes and houses will not be ‘‘to feed the guns,’ but 
to feed themselves. 


None will deny that the National Fund for Nurses is 
obviously a most excellent object of generosity. But 
may we ask the Viscountess Cowdray, who will be 
glad to receive contributions, why the National Nurse 
is so libelled by the posters on our walls? She is repre- 
sented as a dishevelled and lacrymose person, with 
blackened eyes, dressed in a crumpled nightgown 
which leaves her bosom and arms bare. Does she 
really appear in this guise to the wounded Tommy? 
We hope not, as she looks more like Mistress Doll 
Tearsheet after a quarrel with Jack Falstaff than ‘“‘ the 
ministering angel’’ of Scott’s couplet. Whilst we are 
exhorted daily to eat less food, and to sit in cold and 
darkness, millions are being squandered on these un- 
utterably vulgar posters, and on the tomfoolery of a 
ruined village in Trafalgar Square. ‘‘ Bread and the 
Circus ’’ are very near, or, to be accurate, are here. 


On Friday the 4th inst. at 6 p.m. The Daily 
Chronicle suddenly passed from the Lloyd family into 
the possession of the new proprietors, of whom we 
know no more than that they are a syndicate, which 
has paid a huge price, and of which Sir Henry Dalziel 
is chairman. We understand that Mr. Robert Donald, 
who has been editor for sixteen years, has received 
adequate. compensation for eviction; but this is not 
always the case in these transactions. It is one of the 
great drawhacks of the journalist’s profession that he 
is liable without notice to find the newspaper into 
which he may have put the knowledge of years sold 
over his head. Sometimes the editor and staff are 
simply turned out on the pavement, and sometimes 
they are given the option of serving a new master with 
different politics from their own. It is said that the 
new proprietors of The Chronicle support the politics 
of Mr. Lloyd George. But what are the politics of 
Mr. Lloyd George? To-day they are “‘ win-the-war": 
but what will they be after the war? 


Sir Henry Burdett, with characteristic impetuosity, 
which is generally the child of imperfect knowledge, 1s 
endeavouring to throw on Sir George Cave and 
Newton the blame for the German Government's: re 
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fusal to ratify the agreement for the exchange of 
prisoners. Sir Henry roundly accuses our negotiators 
of want of earnestness and energy, and of allowing 
themselves to be brow-beaten by the German represen- 
tatives. Nothing could be more unjust. It is our 
belief, not founded on random conjecture, that the 
German Government never intended to ratify any 

eement. They know that their prisoners are better 
fed here than they could be in Germany, and as they 
are either non-combatants or badly wounded, the Ger- 
man Government are delighted that we should be at 
the expense of keeping them. Moreover, the German 
Government are afraid that the returned prisoners will 
refute the lies told to the German people about British 
cruelty. The Hague Conference was a fraud; it was an 
attempt to open a discussion on peace, and to get the 


balloon propaganda stopped. 


The West End clubs will sooner or later have to face 
a difficulty which threatens every one of us, the difficulty 
under new economic conditions of making both ends 
meet. The annual subscription of most clubs is £10 
a year. But-the cost of provisions, the wages of ser- 
vants, the expenses of repairs, the prices of wines and 
cigars, have all nearly doubled. The borough rates have 
already risen, but they are bound to rise more, in order 
to pay the exorbitant wages demanded by scavengers, 
dustmen, lamplighters, policemen, and all those con- 
nected with what used to be called poor-law adminis- 
tration. How is the old income to meet the new ex- 
penditure? There are three possible ways. One is to 
double the annual subscription; the other is to double 
the prices charged in the club coffee-room; the third is 
the application of the co-operative system to club- 
catering. 


Suppose that three or four clubs were to join together 
for the purpose of buying their food at the source, i.e., 
in the markets themselves, what an enormous saving 
in intermediate profits might be effected! The three or 
four co-operative clubs would appoint a really expert 
buyer, pay him a handsome salary, and instal him in 
an office, say in the Haymarket or Waterloo Place, 
with an adequate cold storage, and of course connected 
by telephone with each of the clubs. The stewards or 
head-waiters or cooks would ‘phone him their orders 
from time to time. But the caterer would have to be 
given a free hand, and the control of a committee over 
the kitchen, which is the curse of most clubs, would 
have to be abolished. 


Lady Smith-Dorrien has ~one to join her husband at 
Gibraltar, of which Sir Horace is now the popular 
Governor. Lady Smith-Dorrien has left behind her an 
excellent organisation at 26, Pont Street, for the mak- 
ing and distribution of hospital bags, of which 
2,614,510 have been supplied to the wounded since 
1915. The progress of a wounded man from the 
casualty clearing station is often through many hospi- 
tals; and his personal effects, money, watch, letters, 
trophies, pay-sheet, are pretty certain to be lost or dis- 


’ persed unless he can put them in one of these Smith- 


Dorrien bags to hang at his bedside. The cretonne 
bags are bright with birds, flowers, and fruit to cheer 
his eyes. The fund wants money, of course; and we 
should say that this is a good opportunity for the 
great drapers’ firms, Messrs. Harrods, Hamptons, and 
Gorringe, with whom considerable sums have been 
Spent, to make donations of cretonne. 


The Tate Gallery has lost in Robert Ross a most 
efficient and sympathetic trustee. No trouble was too 
great for him to take in the interests of the gallery, 
and his special knowledge and general common sense 
Were peculiarly valuable in council. The conspicuous 
Suecess of the Whitechapel Art Gallery under Mr. 
Aitken’s direction owed much to Ross’s sympathy and 
Propaganda. In those days he was a bright spot in 

don art journalism, primed with knowledge, wit and 
human breadth of vision. This wit, his genius for 


loyal friendship, and his habit of going out of his way 
to help lame dogs endeared him to a wide and varied 


WAR NOTES. 


In the latest Allied operations on the West pressure 
has been most actively exerted against the enemy front 
between Cambrai and St. Quentin, and against the 
enemy line in Champagne and the Argonne. Out- 
flanked on the north-east, where the French were push- 
ing on towards the Suippe, which they have since 
crossed, and, attacked on the west by the army of 
General Berthelot, the Germans were obliged to fall 
back from their positions on the Moronvillers massif 
and before Rheims. The result was a notable French 
advance which left the enemy’s hold on the St. Gobain 
massif distinctly more difficult. 


The part played by the St. Gobain massif in the 
German defence is worth attention, Patently, if con- 
tinued, the effect of the convergent Allied pressure on 
the sectors of the front already mentioned would be to 
crush the enemy against and on to the Ardennes, and 
the military consequences of such a squeeze will be 
appreciated when it is realised that the German com- 
munications run through Montmedy and Longuyon to 
Metz and Luxemburg on the one hand and past the 
north-western corner of the Ardennes plateau through 
Belgium on the other. These latter represent the main 
line of supply. 


Between Cambrai and this north-western corner of 
the upland country, the distance, not great, has been 
further reduced by Allied attacks. At the same time 
American pressure towards Montmedy constitutes a 
severe squeeze on that side. The German necessity of 
massing troops at these points of course obstructs the 
roads, and equally of course that has made it harder 
for the enemy to carry on along the intermediate line 
from the Argonne to St. Quentin. 


Now this situation became a possibility immediately 
the Germans lost the initiative. On the other hand, 
they had what they thought a strongly prepared front 
fortified on the one face from the St. Gobain massif to 
the sea, and on the other face from the St. Gobain 
masif to the Meuse. The St. Gobain massif was in this 
scheme not, as it has sometimes been termed, a hinge. 
It formed a central point of support. And here, in out- 
line at least, German proposals of readjustment come 
into view. Assuming the Hindenburg line to be im- 
pregnable, the idea seems to have been, under cover of 
it, to have manceuvred the forces, should necessity 
arise, out of the bend along the main lines of retire- 
ment north and north-east. 


In the circumstances, for the Allies to attack in the 
first instance towards the central point of support was 
to thicken the enemy masses there. Next to attack and 
breach the Hindenburg line tapped the bottom out of 
the intended. German plan. Substantially it was not 
until then that the Allied blow in Champagne fell. 


Had the Hindenburg line held, this Allied blow in 
Champagne might not have been so perturbing. But 
the Hindenburg line failing to hold, the situation was 
altered fundamentally. The Hindenburg line broken 
through, and the defences from the St. Gobain massif 
to the Meuse also overrun, the central point of support 
became obviously imperilled. That gone there remains 
nothing to impede the process of crushing the enemy 
masses together. 

Meanwhile, in order to hang on to the St. Gobain 
massif as long as possible, and put off the evil day, the 
Germans have been obliged to concentrate with all their 
weight both behind Cambrai and St. Quentin, and on 
the Suippe and astride the Meuse. But that imposed 
and continuous engagement of their forces brings into 
view another aspect of the battle—the effect of so pro- 
longed a struggle on their reserves and reliefs. They 
are in distress under both heads; as much in distress as 
we should have been if, inferior in numbers, we had 
had to face nearly three months of uninterrupted fight- 
ing, carried on, besides, at a disadvantage so manifest 
that our losses of guns ran into thousands and our 
losses in prisoners into hundreds of thousands. 
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THE DANGER OF MR. WILSON. 


HE great game on the chess-board of the world, 
in which armies and fleets are the pieces and 
statesmen the players, is at last opened in earnest. On 
the 6th of October Germany and Austria sent Notes 
to President Wilson requesting him to take steps for 
the restoration of peace, accepting as the basis of 
negotiations his Presidential Message of January and 
his speech of September last, and, asking, as a prelude, 
for the conclusion of an immediate armistice. The 
American President replied on the 8th October by his 
Secretary of State with a refusal of the armistice, and 
the putting of two questions. ‘‘ The good faith of any 
discussion,’’ runs the American answer, ‘‘ would mani- 
festly depend upon the consent of the Central Powers 
immediately to withdraw their forces everywhere from 
invaded territory.’’ Evacuation is therefore a con- 
dition precedent of any negotiation. The President 
naturally wants to know with whom he is asked to 
treat. Is the Imperial Chancellor speaking merely for 
the constituted authorities of the Empire who have 
so far conducted the war? In other words, ‘‘am I 
dealing with the old Kaiser gang, who made the tiger- 
spring of 1914, and who have butchered, robbed, and 
lied for the last four years? Or am I dealing with a 
new representative of the German people?’’ Also 
President Wilson asks for a ciearer definition of the 
basis of negotiation. Does the Imperial Chancellor 
mean that his Government accepts the terms laid down 
by the President in his Address to Congress on the 8th 
January and in subsequent addresses, and that the only 
object of discussion is to agree upon the practical 
application of the details? So far, so good. The 
Kaiser moves forward Pawn Max, and is answered by 
a check. 


Here we must point out the peculiar position in 
which the President of the United States stands to 
what are known as the Entente Allies, Britain, France, 
and Italy. President Wilson has sent a large army to 
fight side by side with the Entente Allies, but he has 
not joined the Alliance. He says in his reply to the 
German Note that ‘‘ he would not feel at liberty to pro- 
pose a cessation of arms to the Governments with 
which the Government of the United States is asso- 
ciated against the Central Empires so long as the 
armies of those Powers are upon their soil.’’ So that 
President Wilson is bound by no treaty of alliance : he 
has a free hand, and without a breach of obligation 
could recall his soldiers to-morrow. Frankly there is no 
person of whom we are so much afraid at this hour as 
President Wilson, and we say it with a profound 
respect for his high character and station. Indeed, it 
is just because we know the independence of his mind 
and the purity of his purpose that we are afraid of him. 
President Wilson is an idealist, and idealists are some- 
times very dangerous people. The Americans, taken in 
the mass, are a curious compound of sentimentality and 
realism. But their President’s idealism is an Idol of the 
Theatre, and is quite untouched by the realism of the 
Forum or the Tribe. Take his presidential message of 
January and his address of September. He asks the 
Germans whether they really do accept their principles, 
and only want to discuss details. Suppose the Germans 
should answer, Yes, we do accept them! Where 
would France and Britain be? Can we accept them? 

Let us consider two or three of the Articles of the 
President’s Message. Article II runs: ‘‘ absolute free- 
dom of navigation upon the seas outside territorial 
waters alike in peace and in war, except as the seas 
may be closed in whole or in part by international 
action for the enforcement of international covenants.”’ 
The limit of territorial waters is three miles, which was 
fixed in the time of sailing-vessels, or when steam- 
navigation was in its infancy. In these days, when 
guns have been built to carry seventy miles, and can 
easily hit a mark at fifteen miles, when steam and elec- 
tricity have developed all kinds of methods of warfare, 
the three-mile limit would be absurd. It would be 


necessary to return to the mare clausum for the 
We could never accept this 


Channel and our coasts. 


Article: it is worse than the Declaration of London, 
Article III runs: ‘‘ the removal, so far as possible, of 
all economic barriers and the establishment of ap 
equality of trade conditions among all the nations cop. 
senting to the peace and associating themselves for jts 
maintenance.’’ This is repeated in the Address of 
September in Article IV, which says that ‘‘ there can 
be no selfish economic combinations within the Le , 
and no economic boycott except that wielded by the 
League itself as a means of discipline.’’ This means that 
if Germany consents to the peace—as she must do or 
there can be no peace—Britain will be unable to arrange 
its own tariff except with the consent of Germany, and 
this applies to all the other Powers equally. Surely 
this is idealism run mad. Article V of the Message 
runs: ‘‘a free, open-handed, and absolutely impartial 
adjustment of all colonial claims based upon a strict 
observance of the principle that in determining all such 
questions of sovereignty the interests of the popula- 
tions must have equal weight with the equitable claims 
of the Government whose title is to be determined.” 
We have italicised the word ‘‘ equal’’ to point the 
difficulty of ascertaining the interests and the wishes 
of the black tribes as compared with the claim of the 
German Government to the colonies in Africa and the 
Pacific which England has taken by conquest. Article 
XII says that ‘‘ the Turkish portions of the present 
Ottoman Empire should be assured a_ secure 
sovereignty,’’ but ‘‘ the other nationalities ’’ are to be 
assured ‘‘an absolutely unmolested opportunity of 
autonomous development.’’ This Article bristles with 
difficulties, and is absolutely inconsistent with the 
Agreements between France, Britain, Russia and Italy 
for the partition of Asiatic Turkey signed in 1915 
and 1916. 

President Wilson’s Message and Address ignore the 
fact that the peace, now slowly emerging from the 
smoke of the guns, is not the President’s peace, and 
has not been won by the abstract doctrines of 
democracy, or the Utopian propositions of a League of 
Nations, but by the blood and the money of England, 
France, and Italy, poured out like water during four 
terrible years. It is true that without the American troops 
the Entente Allies could not have turned the tide of war 
towards the German frontier. But. it is equally true 
that without the four years’ fighting by the French, 
British, and Italian armies the present military situa 
tion could not have been achieved. President Wilson 
would be the first to admit this; he must already have 
realised it. When it comes to the application of 
abstract principles to concrete details we feel sure that 
the American President will perceive that some of his 
propositions or terms of peace cannot possibly be 
accepted by the Governments of the Allies without the 
grossest injustice and the gravest injury to their 
national interests. 


SOUTH AMERICA AS A TRADE ARENA. 
I.—TuHE ARGENTINE. 


S OONER or later the scene will shift, and the uni- 


versal slaughter-house will become a jostling 


mart. The olden sanctuaries will glow again; we shall , 


take up that worldly reiigion which the Spaniard so 
shrewdly expresses : 

Que Dios es Omnipotente 

Y el dinero es su teniente ! 

In other words, Mars will be discredited by the 
present generation; we must set to work to pay. for 
the blood-bath which the Saxon historian prescri 
as ‘‘drastic medicine ’’—for nations too long drowsed 
in peace. That strange morrow will see the German 
sword shattered, and Geschaft iiber Alles the new 
slogan of a cruel and caitiff race. Already the night- 
mare of peace weighs upon our enemy. It is not 
‘ restitution, reparation, and guarantees’’ that the 
Wild Beast of Bonar Law’s speech is thinking, but, 
‘* Where are we to get raw materials for our rul 


industries? ”’ 
had to expand,’’ the German economists 
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in, ‘‘ Nature has shut us in malignly, considering 
our high mission and our gifts. And when the posi- 
tion of power (Machstellung) came, we found the world 

rcelled out, and British fetters round the globe from 
the Orkneys to the Falklands, and from Gibraltar to 
Hong Kong.’’ Now the process of German expansion, 
whether by worming or by the boundless violence of 
Clausewitz, is known to us all, and is, we hope, duly 
noted by belligerents and neutrals, from England to 
the United States, and from Belgium to Brazil. 

This war, by the way, has taught us all geography. 
A South Lambeth lad stands guard by the Grotto of 
the Manger at Bethlehem. Manchester mill-hands have 
heard lions roar in East African jungles. Our soldiers 
smatter Greek and Serb on the Vardar, Italian on the 
Piave, French on the Somme, German in many lagers 
of torment; Arabic, Turkish, and Russ—even Japanese 
in remote Vladivostok. Yet South America remains 
ignored, though it is still the Empty Continent—the 
last, the hugest, and richest of all the commercial 
arenas that remain. 

Here is about one-eighth of the earth’s surface, with 
no more population than that of the British Isles. 
Brazil alone is as big as Europe. Argentina is nearly 
the same size as our Indian Empire; a single province 
of Peru (Loreto) is greater than the whole empire of 
Austria-Hungary. There is no limit to the potential 
riches of Latin America, with seventeen nations on the 
mainland and two island Republics in the Caribbean. 
From the standpoint of human subsistence, the State of 
Amazonas in Brazil is without a peer in climate or in 
soil. Three and a half times as large as the German 
Empire, this immense tropic garden might well feed 
half the world ; yet its capital Mafiaos, and other settle- 
ments are actually compelled to import foodstuffs, so 
undeveloped is this teeming land. 

Needless to say, the Herrenvolk have long since 
invaded the Empty Continent. ‘‘ Our Antarctic 
Colonies’ figured glowingly in pan-German publica- 
tions, like the Alldeutscher Atlas, published by Justus 
Perthes of Gotha. There was to be no fuss about Ger- 
man conquest of South America, but only steady pres- 
sure and acquisitive ferment, such as was planned by 
the Hamburger Kolonisationverein seventy years ago. 
Diplomats and drummers ; consuls, pastors, merchants, 
tourists, and teachers all knew the game, and played it 
well, whether the matter were cheap hickory ploughs, 
gay ponchos, or even elaborate greetings in Castilian 
bows and vows, adapted to the land of Mafiana. 

For your Prussian could be muy simpatico when it 
came to ousting the native from Vera Cruz down to 
Santiago de Chile. Gustav Schmoller, Hugo Minster- 
berg (late of Harvard), Sievers, Reimer, Funk, Lange, 
Friederich—all these intellectuals had plans of per- 
vasion. Reimer urged the dispatch of ‘‘ An army of 
technicians, engineers, scholars, business-men and 
practical managers.’’ ‘‘ Right and power are with us,’’ 
Alfred Funk insisted, ‘‘ we need not fail if we ignore 
the political hallucinations of others.’’ 

Otto Tannenberg was for mopping up Argentina, 
Chili, Uruguay and Paraguay, together with one-third 
of Bolivia and a fifth of Brazil—‘‘ The Southern part, 
where Germans already predominate.’’ Von Liebert 
pictured a new Deutsches Reich in Latin America— 
“A powerful body, united to the Fatherland by ties of 

and language, thus realizing the great German 
dream of which the Emperor spoke in 1895.”’ 

But that dream, like the Drang nach Osten nearer 
home, is now blown vagabond and frustrate by the 
winds of war. To-day the Monroeismo of the United 
States rests upon more than moral strength; the pan- 
American ideal is no longer a primum desiderium of 
Washington bureaux, but a looming fact with a huge 
merchant marine to back it, and the Panama Canal 
offering a short cut to the West Coast. 

At the pan-American conference in 1915, President 
Wilson deplored the lack of communications, and 
hinted that his Government would soon move in the 
matter. Then ‘‘ We shall understand one another ; and 
the bonds between the two Americas will be such that 
NO influence the world may in future produce can ever 


break them.’’ Already a weekly service is begun 
between New York and Valparaiso, connecting with 
the Transandine railway, from that port to Buenos 
Aires. Cable and wireless systems are planned or ex- 
tended. It is now possible for Broadway to call the 
Calle Florida in Buenos Aires (7,452 miles) in ten 
minutes. And cable rates have fallen from $7.50 a word 
(in 1882) to 50 cents between the Argentine, Chili, 
Peru and the United States. 

During the war, America has doubled her imports 
from the Latin Republics, chiefly in coffee, cocoa, wool, 
hides, copper and nitrates. On the other hand, quite 
50 per cent of South America’s imports were drawn 
from the United States last year. 

Washington now plans a “trade offensive’’ in the 
Empty Continent on unprecedented lines, with full 
knowledge of results. Wilhelm Sievers was right in 
describing South America as ‘‘ the only part of the 
globe which remains at our disposal, so we must 
hasten to take possession of it.’’ It is a white man’s 
country, these pan-Germans urge—vastly more desir- 
able than any part of Africa. See what wonders had 
been wrougiat with flocks and herds, and rich fazendas 
in the uplands of Santa Catherina, Paranda, and Rio 
Grande, those Southern States of Brazil which Ger- 
many already looked upon as her own. 

As for the natives, what were they, after all, but 
“‘Indians under a thin veneer’’—as we learn from 
Karl von Luxburg, the covert assassin who translated 
Prussian Kultur in Buenos Aires with the infamous 
““Spurlos versenkt,’’ or ‘Sink without leaving a 
trace ’’? 

Has the world ever seen such a gang of thugs as 
Imperial Germany put in gold-laced tunics to do her 
burrowing in her Two Americas? Bernstorff, Boy-ed, 
and von Papen in Washington; von Eckhardt in 
Mexico City, Lehmann in Guatemala (for the Central 
American campaign); Pauli in Rio, and Dr. Perl, whom 
Peru expelled, and in whose face Ecuador shut her door 
in Quito. Certainly the push of progress—Prussian 
progress—-was in all these scoundrels. They were 
plotters and strike-fomenters, gun-runners, experts in 
crook finance, and all the cynical craft of Frederick the 
Great, who would be honest when it paid, and turned 
to cheating or murder when those strenuous arts 
promised a still richer guerdon. 


A WAR PLAY BY MAETERLINCK. 


‘ HE Burgomaster of Stilemonde,’ translated 
into English by Mr. Teixeira de Mattos 
(Methuen, 5s.), is the notable effort of a grace- 
ful visionary to draw breath in the harsh world 
of contemporary realities. M. Maeterlinck absents 
him from felicity awhile—the felicity of piling 
up treasure for the humble or re-arousing for us 
the poignant terrors and speculations of childhood— 
to write a tragedy of Belgium invaded. The enterprise 
is, in the strict sense of the word, praiseworthy, and 
we wish from the heart that we could praise it. But 
M. Maeterlinck would be the last to shield himself as a 
dramatist behind the cause of his country, and we sus- 
pect that he will not be greatly surprised to find him- 
self, as the author of ‘The Burgomaster of Stile- 
monde,’ among that increasing company of dramatists 
whose excellent intentions in attempting to stage the 
moral issues of August, 1914, must be invoked in ex- 
tenuation of their achievement. We English can well 
afford to forgive M. Maeterlinck for ‘The Burgo- 
master.’ Two of our best dramatists, Sir James Barrie 
and Stephen Philipps, recently essayed to do what M. 
Maeterlinck has here attempted. The result was 
something not far removed from the level of the old 
recruiting poster, now mercifully vanished from our 
walls. M. Maeterlinck’s ‘ Burgomaster ’ is better than 
anything the English theatre has had to show concern- 
ing the war. 
M. Maeterlinck’s failure is in some ways more dis- 
appointing than the failure of our English dramatists. 
England has escaped fouling by the invader. The 
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setting of the tragedy of August, 1914, was not among 
English villages and homesteads; we have not felt the 
iron enter into the soul of our country. To the English 
dramatist the events of August, 1914, appeared rather 
as an abstract Miracle Play wherein evil grappled with 
good, a foul ‘‘ ismus ’’ with a radiant ‘‘ ism,’’ than as 
an imminent defilement. We had not the motive and 
the cue for passion which Verhaeren and Cammaerts 
and Maeterlinck had. From them we might reason- 
ably expect something more in the nature of 
Mestrovic’s Serbian women than in the nature 
of our own sententious parables and unrealised melo- 
dramas. But the poetic cry has yet to come from 
tortured Belgium. 

What we most miss in the war-play of M. Maeter- 
linck is precisely the note of passion which surely we 
have some right to seek and to expect. It is as though 
someone had come upon the murdered body of his 
mother and in place of the poignant, personal lament, 
instead of the cry which must find an answer in the 
heart of every mother’s son, we heard a calm, clear 
voice, quietly and without prejudice, discussing this 
unexpected contingency. It is a strange freak of the 
literary temperament which enables M. Maeterlinck to 
infect us with a cold terror of unknown presences, to 
conceive of a world where the bravest feel like children 
abandoned in the dark and even a hero’s voice is like 
the whine of a gnat among gathering shadows, and 
yet condemns him to leave us unmoved, almost un- 
touched and wholly unimpressed, by his presentment of 
the mailed and positive terror which stalked into the 
Belgian villages in August, 1914. M. Maeterlinck 
seems paralysed by reality. He has an imagination 
which starts at a shadow, which can animate the im- 
palpable and discover tragedies in the void, but which 
seems powerless to invest with life the fears and pas- 
sions of sensible, warm humanity. The tragedy of his 
burgomaster seems less to concern us than the tragedy 
of Tintagiles, though we know why the burgomaster 
= and have no very clear idea why Tintagiles was 
slain. 

M. Maeterlinck’s burgomaster is responsible for the 
good conduct of a little town in the occupation of the 
enemy. A German officer is murdered upon his estate. 
Either the culprit must be found or the burgomaster 
must be shot as an example. The burgomaster’s 
daughter is married to a German lieutenant and this 
lieutenant is one of the officers-in-charge. Under Ger- 
man military law it is the lieutenant’s duty to give 
the word of command to the firing party which will 
carry out the sentence of death upon his wife’s father. 
To test the young officer’s discipline his superior in- 
sists that he shall perform this duty or himself be shot. 
The burgomaster, to save his son-in-law, prevails upon 
him to obey. The young officer is ultimately spared 
the duty after his dilemma has been morally and 
dramatically treated from almost every point of view. 

Such is the story, a story, one would imagine, to 
search the heart and give the poet an opportunity for 
speaking with the voice of his martyred country, ris- 
ing to the heights of tragic passion, of showing 
nobility her feature and bloodguiltiness his proper 
image. But we read only a cool, clear disquisition, a 
series of elaborate arguments. We perceive the burgo- 
master as a faultless ethical gymnast, but no man of 
flesh and blood doomed to suffer the death. He argues 
with the ignorant poor man taken in mistake for the 
crime that it would not be right for an innocent man 
to be shot in the place of his master, who was really 
responsible ; he argues with his daughter that she can- 
not ask her husband to die unless she too is prepared 
to die; he argues that it would be folly for both of 
them to die for the sake of a scruple. There is a per- 
petual contest of nobility throughout the play, because 
it lacks passion, because it is conducted with an exas- 
perating formality and completeness in the very jaws 
of death, makes death itself unreal and sets us incon- 
grously thinking of persons politely contesting the right 


to yield first entry to a levée of the seven deadly virtues. | 


morrow.’’ Then metaphorically we rub our eyes ang 
wonder what we are all doing in this land of Marivayy 
We are far from suggesting that a dramatist shoul 
not ‘‘ moralise the spectacle,’’ more particularly such, 
spectacle as Louvain and Aerschot presented to ciyj, 
lisation in August, 1914; but to linger upon nice prob. 
lems of conduct, to divide the act into three parts, to 
do, to act, and to perform, when the dramatist shoul 
be overwhelming us with pity and terror, uplifting ys 
to the heights of sacrifice or infecting us with pas 
sionate anger, is not the part of a poet. The whok 
play is so curiously stilted in method, construction, 
delivery and temper that we can only regard it as, 
duty patriotically performed against the grain of M, 
Maeterlinck’s literary disposition. It should be read 
if read at all, as a curiosity of literature. We encounter 
here a literary Hamlet. He can weep for Hecuba 
Melisande. His imagination leaps to life at contempl. 
tion of a painted sorrow. But his imagination js 
powerless to act in the presence of a real catastrophe, 
There is no suggestion here that M. Maeterlinck dogs 
not feel his country’s tragedy or that he has no personal 
passion to unloose. We merely note that whatever he 
may feel about August, 1914, he is unable to express 
it imaginatively. The ‘ Burgomaster of Stilemonde' 
is an exercise upon a given theme—a theme which M. 
Maeterlinck has chosen as a patriot and failed to 
illuminate as a poet. 


IN CIDER-LAND. 


“*It was the boast of John Philips, the poet of the English 
vintage, that the Cider-land had ever been faithful to the 
throne, and that all the pruning-hooks of her thousand ° 
orchards had been beaten into swords for the service of 
the ill-fated Stuarts.” 

Lorp Macautay. 


ORY traditions and apple-blossom! Here surely 
is a delightful atmosphere for summer musings. 
Do you remember Joseph Addison’s description of the 
country gentleman, whom he overtook as he was 
‘travelling towards one of the remotest parts of 
England’’? As he trotted along by the side of his 
fellow-traveller, accompanied by his spaniel, the old 
Tory Foxhunter observed that there had been no good 
weather since the Revolution, and proceeded to tell of 
‘‘ the fine weather they used to have in King Charles 
the Second’s reign.’’ I should not go so far as that, 
but certainly Tory weather as well as Tory traditions 
still linger in Herefordshire. Indeed, one could almost 
be blessed with too much of a good thing as I wandered 
day after day under a sweltering sun. But Cider-land 
had its compensations, for in the dog-days one could 
appreciate the ‘‘ vintage’’ of the county, the praises of 
which had been sung by John Philips. There & 
always, too, the open door of the grand old Cathedral, 
leading into its cool aisles, where the great Norman 
pillars of the nave carry the eye to the dim choir and 
its glorious vista of the Lady Chapel beyond. The 
summer sunshine streams through the silver-toned south 
transept windows and the glory of their emblazonings 
floats across the dim Cathedral to the memorial brass 
on the floor of the north transept that marks the spot 
where amongst his kindred, Philips, author of Cider 
was laid to rest in 1708 at the early age of 32. 

In my rambles in Cider-land the river Lugg fre 
quently crossed my path, and, notwithstanding its uw 
romantic name, its charm was irresistible. One of the 
highways running eastwards from the Cathedral ci 
led to this famous river where it joins the Wye, jus 
below Mordiford Bridge, some four miles east of Hert 
ford. Drayton has celebrated the ‘‘ marriage” of th 
two rivers at this spot. Even the bridge itself is his 
torical, for the Hereford family held messuage an 
in the parish by the payment of a pair of gold spus 
whenever the King should happen to ride across Mord- 
ford Bridge. Above the bridge on a knoll is the parish 
church, dedicated to the Holy Rood. It appears th# 


We say to ourselves as we read: ‘‘ But the Germans until about 1811 a large green dragon was painted # 
are in Belgium and somebody has really to be shot to- | the west end of the church, and in mythic times ths 
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rather objectionable animal used to come to the river 
to drink at this very spot. Its track was long known 
as the ‘‘ Serpent’s Lane,’’ and it was said that there 
the grass would never grow. The legend may have 
originated from the circumstance that a wyvern 

sant, bearing a resemblance to a dragon was 
blazoned on the seals of the Priory of St. Guthlac, at 
Hereford. If, om the other hand, Mordiford simply 
means the Ford of Mordred, we have visions of a 
Cymric origin far back in the days of Arthur, when the 
golden dragon was the crest of Britain. But like many 
another place-name it is more than probable that its 
origin is not to be found in romance, but in the natural 
features, and, accordingly, philologists will tell you 
that Mordiford is a corruption of Mord-gwy-Fford, 
which means ‘‘the passage or way through the con- 
stantly overflowing or muddy water,’’ descriptive of 
the Lugg in times of flood. 

Pleasant it is to idle an hour by the bridge. Away 
to the east stretches the wooded ridge of Fownhope 
with the Wye flowing beneath, down to lovely Holm 
Lacy, where Viscount Scudamore entertained King 
Charles the First in 1645. It was to this nobleman, 
when Ambassador to France in the days before the 
Great Rebellion, that Herefordshire owed its pre- 
eminence as an orchard country. The Redstreak 
apple, said Philips, was uncivilized ‘‘ till Scudamore’s 
skilful hand improved her.’? Whoever therefore 
drinks a cup of cider of this old and famous brand “‘ let 
him with grateful heart respect that ancient loyal 
house.” Philips, belonging to an old Royalist family, 
was proud of his country’s loyalty, as he reminds us in 
the passage recalled by Macaulay. 


Yet was the Cider-land unstained with guilt, 
Her pruning hooks extended into swords, 
Undaunted to assert the trampled rights 
Of monarchy. 


The poet, as a loyal subject of Queen Anne, rejoiced 
in the Legislative Union of England and Scotland, 
henceforth ‘‘ one in affection, laws, and government, 
indissolubly firm.’’ Henceforth, too, the British Navy 
uncontrolled shall wave her ‘‘ double cross terrific.’’ 
Young afterwards wrote :— 


Bid Britain’s flags as meteors blaze, 
and Campbell blended the two ideas into his stiriring 
lines : 


The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn. 


It burns to-day as it never did before ! 


While the delightful landscape suggested these 
thoughts and associations, I gradually became aware 
that 1 was not alone. The river, indeed, was restful, 
bearing on its breast the calm of still waters; but I 
was conscious of a feeling of unrest, conscious of the 
presence of a group of exuberant boys and an equally 
exuberant flock of geese that were noisily waddling 
through the orchard to the riverside. The boys were 
watching the movements of the big brown chub and 
the smaller dace as they moved lazily in the placid 
stream and took shelter from the broiling sun under the 
great leaves of the water-lilies. It may be all very 
well to watch the chub with a detached interest, but no 
one wishes chub in a trouting river, and the Lugg is 
considered a first class trout stream, as an expert told 
me. He added, however, that ‘‘ there are too many 
chub and other ‘vermin’ fish in it, especially near 

rdiford, under which bridge you can always see 
hundreds of the beasts.” 


* * * * 


But the joys of the road are calling, and so, leaving 
the bridge, I wander on past thatched cottages and 
gardens gay with white madonna lilies and blue 
delphiniums. In these byways, I pass, too, many a 
cool orchard glade, and sometimes long green avenues 

hops with vistas of wooded heights beyond, for 
Herefordshire is also famous for its hops. Now it is 
Past noon, and I begin to wonder whether I should not 
wend my way to some local hostelry, if I can discover 


its whereabouts, and call for ‘‘ a jug of cider on the 
board.”’ As I reached the King’s highway leading 
from Hereford to Kidderminster I discovered ‘‘ the 
timely inn,’’ as Shakespeare puts it. It was an old inn 
just off the dusty road, half farm-house, half inn, and 
the cider, it was good. ‘‘ The Old Cross Keys’’ was 
just such an inn as would have pleased Izaak Walton 
and Shenstone, particularly Walton, for there was the 
Lugg close at hand. As I sat in the window recess, 
the scarlet geraniums in the window gave a touch of 
heat, but in the garden opposite, across the little inn 
courtyard, were more madonna lilies and more blue 
delphiniums, and to add to the coolness of the flowers 
and the cider, just beyond the garden was a brook with 
pollarded willows beneath which cattle were ruminat- 
ing. The worst feature of an inn is that sooner or 
later you must leave it, sooner rather than later. So 
bidding farewell to mine hostess and to the homely 
hostelry and with a parting glance at the lilies and del- 
phiniums, I stepped out into the King’s highway once 
more. 
* * * * * * * 

The temptation to revisit Mordiford Bridge was so 
strong that on the last Sunday of July I returned to the 
village. There was a blaze of sunshine as before, but 
the little straggling village of Mordiford seemed 
deserted. The chub are still in full possession of the 
waters under the bridge, while the swallows twittered 
and swept along the placid surface of the stream. Even 
the geese had ceased their squabbling for a time. I 
missed, too, the happy boys, and there was no sign of 
the dragon. Amid such an atmosphere it seemed more 
appropriate to associate Mordiford with King Arthur’s 
golden dragon :— 


The dragon of the great Pen-dragonship 
That crown’d the state pavilion of the King, 


that clung to his crown, and writhed in gold down the 
folds of his robe of red samite as Arthur sat in state at 
Camelot. These were golden thoughts, but Cider-land 
stood for more than myths, however beautiful,—this 
land of Tory traditions and apple-blossom. To Holm 
Lacy, yonder, Lord Scudamore returned, after nearly 
four years’ imprisonment, a broken man. No wonder 
he deplored ‘‘ these dismal distractions and Divine 
judgments upon my dear mother England.’’ Have we 
not just such thoughts to-day? The answer comes 
from the open door of the Church of the Holy Rood on 
the knoll beside the stream. A wave of organ music 
steals acoss to the bridge of the golden spurs. The 
familiar harmonies to Tallis’s Responses and the cry of 
generations of worshippers have a significance that 
they never had before. 


Give peace in our time, O Lord: 
Because there is none other that fighteth for us, 
but only Thou, O God. ; ; 


The charm of thus linking memorable words and 
music is that they recall not only memories of the past, 
blessed memories of previous pilgrimages; but, lest 
we forget, they keep reminding us that the dawn of 
peace comes not yet, that earth-born clouds, albeit ' 
we now seem to see their silver linings, still over- 
shadow the heaven-born beauty of Nature. 


THE UNDER-DOG. 


NE of our politicians, in the course of a speech 
delivered by him the other day, said that he had, 
throughout his life, been on the side of ‘‘ the under- 
dog.’’ Great allowance must be made for orators, 
especially for this one who once admitted—not to say 
boasted—that his speeches were not so much concerned 
with stating facts as with ‘‘ producing an impression.’’ 
Still, it is charity to believe that he thought he said 
what he meant, and, since he belongs to the ‘‘ mag- 
netic ’’ tribe, it is fairly certain that he meant what he 
thought he said: to be “‘ magnetic ’’ it is necessary to 
believe in yourself. 
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As far as the ordinary intellect can grasp his mean- 
ing, it was a variant of the old ‘ Victrix causa Diis 
placuit sed victa Catoni.’’ This, as someone—is it 
Bagehot?—observes, is a magnificent bluff. It is 
splendid to be the champion of the oppressed. As a 
principle it fails because sometimes the top-dog was the 
better cause: as a practice, because it leads you into 
difficulties. 

‘There was once—fuit, alas!—a Dandie Dinmont 
terrier. He was—most of the time—a perfect gentle- 
man, no tyrant over lesser dogs, brave and bad to beat 
in contest with his equals, and not inclined to begin a 
quarrel. But he had, in his master’s eyes, one fault. 
He could not tolerate the existence of a collie. Did he 
meet such—and there were dozens of them in the town 
_ where he lived—some old clan hatred caused him to 
bristle with indignation. If the luckless collie took 
notice of this demonstration, growled, or so much as 
looked at him, the Dandie hurled himself at once at his 
adversary. After a very few seconds he became under 
dog. And then his fun began. For, in two seconds 
more, he had securely pinned the collie by the middle of 
his waistcoat—to put it politely—and the collie was rush- 
ing howling down the street encumbered by a pendant 
Dandie who was exuding delight at every pore, or, to 
be more true to natural history, was grinning all over. 

Now, Cato, minimus natu, would have taken the 
part of the Dandie. He was, so obviously, under-dog. 
But the collie owners of that town were quite hope- 
lessly un-Catonic. And Dandie’s unfortunate master 
thanked Heaven when Mr. Long, about that time, 
issued the muzzling order. Not having then heard the 
doctrine that the under dog was always in the right, 
he found the collie owners difficult to appease. Quite 
rude they were, some of them. He remains convinced 
that the under-dog is not always the dog most in need 
of assistance. 

Again, there is the difficulty, in a dog fight, of dis- 
tinguishing which of two dogs is under-dog. They take 
turns, and to help each when in his turn he becomes 
under-dog is to prolong the fight. 

Then, there are complications. Lord Grizzle, ‘‘ ex- 
tremely zealous for the liberty of the subject,’’ says : 

‘* So, when two dogs are fighting in the streets, 
With a third dog one of the two dogs meets, 
With angry teeth he bites him to the bone, 

And this dog smarts for what that dog had done.”’ 
Which of the three is the under-dog ? 

The politician, however, would probably assert that 
he had not, like Lavengro’s Joey, ‘‘ given up religion 
for dog-fighting’’; that he spake figuratively, and 
meant that he had always taken the weaker side in 
any dispute among men. If it be true that ‘‘ Thrice is 
he armed that has his quarrel just,’’ he must have 
taken the unjust side three times out of four. No doubt 
he did so with the best intentions, but his practice can 
hardly be pleasant in retrospect, and must have brought 
him ‘‘ acquainted with strange bedfellows.”’ 

For it does not happen to be true that the weaker 
combatant is always in the right. Very often, quite 
once out of twice, he is only ‘‘ getting what he 
asked for.”’ 

Nor is it easy in every case to decide which is top- 
dog. Starting with that tremendous hypothesis the 
Equality of Man, one supposes that the master is top-, 
the servant under-dog; that capital is top, labour 
under. ‘‘ Perhaps this is not so,’’ but grant it. The 
Centurion who say “‘go”’ is top-dog, the man who 
goes, under. But what earthly reason is this for 
assisting the latter rather than the former? If they be 
both good men, neither will wish to change places. If 
both have so to do, the Centurion will be the more 
likely to rejoice in his freedom from responsibility than 
the private in his immunity from sentry-go. In the 
historic case (pace ‘‘ Q’’) of General John and Private 
James, the General, though ‘‘ A chief of warlike dons,”’ 
seems to have yielded to very weak arguments, and 
‘fell in parade upon” like a lamb. But Private 


James, as General John, looks unhappy in the picture. 
Does any sane man doubt that the top place is prefer- 
able to the bottom? One is tempted to hope that the 


politician is a self-deceiver : that he only thinks he has 
been, all his life, such a fool as consistently to back the 
under-dog. (It would be uncharitable to say that he, 
like Scott’s grandmother, is ‘‘ aiblins an awful’ lear,”’) 
For, in his case it would mean that, given an Allied 
victory, he would at once espouse the German cause 
which might lead to much unpleasantness. 7 

There is the consolation that if the Allied nations 
were completely thrashed, they would engage his 
powerful support. And there is another. As far as 
humanity can foresee events, those whom he must 
be presumed to have meant by the ‘‘ under-dog ”’ will 
shortly be very top-dog indeed. The servant will be 
above his master, and labour will ride capital. It wil] 
be an appalling tryanny. But think, ye poor capi- 
talists, ye wretched upper suckers, ye meagre livers on 
unearned increment, of the blessing it will bring. 

You will be under-dog. Ergo, you will have the 
Magnetic Politician on your side. Who shall make 
you afraid? 


AN IMAGINARY DIALOGUE. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer: 

List to me, | pray you, and pull out your purses— 
Have you no balance; borrow from your bankers— 
Hurry with the lucre; borrowed, begged, or stolen 
Put it in War Bonds. 


All but Celtic Irish hearken to my pleading ; 

Daily bring me handfuls, got by painful pinching— 
Their sorry savings—-direly do | need them 

To feed the guns with. 


Taxpayer: 

I get a pittance, paid me ev'ry quarter— 

Taxes deducted, little are the leavings— _ 

Yet have I brought you money that you might buy 
Many machine guns. 


But I fear you throw my savings out of window ; 
For I see streets all placarded with pictures, 
Read of contractors piling up percentage 

Paid on gross cost sheets. 


Haven’t you bought cornfields but to build latrines on; 
Paid lazy shipwrights more than valiant soldiers ; 
Felled ancient woods, made bonfires of the branches, 


Whilst I am freezing ? 


Practise the thrift you daily preach to me then; 
Share not my meal with Bolsheviks and cowards ; 
Waste not subscriptions, needed for the field guns, 


On Propaganda.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GENERAL CROFT AND OURSELVES. 
To the Editor of THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I note with pleasure your apology to me im 
your issue of September 28th with regard to your 
description of myself in a previous issue. You, how- 
ever, qualify that apology by asking ‘‘ Has General 
Page Croft apologised to Mr. Leverton Harris for the 
false charges he made against him in the House of 
Commons’’? You do not appear to have read the 
reports of the House of Commons, otherwise you 
would have seen that I made no charges other than 
the single one based upon the letters written by Mr. 
Leverton Harris. A reference to Hansard will show 
that I read Mr. Leverton Harris’ letters in which he, 
whilst a member of the Trade Board of the Admiralty, 
asked for advantages for a private firm in which he 
was connected, and my charge was that he used his 
public position to further the interests of the Company 
of which he was a shareholder. I am at a loss to 
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understand how you can describe this as a false charge 
when the evidence is conclusive in Mr. Leverton Harris’ 
correspondence, upon which the whole case was based. 
Yours faithfully, 
Henry Pace Crort. 
155 Southwell Gardens, 
Gloucester Road, S.\W. 7, 2nd Oct., 1918. 


[We have read such portions of Hansard’s Reports 
between 24th June and 30th July, 1918, as relate 
to General Croft's charges against Mr. Leverton 
Harris. We entirely agree with the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Bonar Law, who 
said that the charges had no justification in fact; 
that they were based on materials most improperly, 
if not criminally, obtained; and that General 
Croft's conduct in making them was not only 
unjust to an individual who has rendered valuable 
service to the State, but was very detrimental to 
the public service.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE CELTIC IRISH. 
To the Editor of THE Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your paper is so clever that I mourn over its 
psychological blunder in referring to the Celtic-Irish. 
They are never, never, it seems, to be forgiven by the 
English, the Welsh and the ‘‘ Scotch.’’ The Scot, I 
may add, will not be pleased, as he usually prefers 
that term to be exclusively applied to his whisky. 
That there is an ascendancy party in Ireland which 
forms a majority in four counties is indisputable, but 
that even there you can refer to him as non-Celtic, I 
deny. The Scots-Irish are in most cases just as much 
Celtic as their brothers of the South. Moreover, they 
have produced a larger proportion of famous rebels. 
The most formidable antagonists of British rule in 
Ireland have been Ulstermen, in fact Daniel O’Connell 
is about the only well-known name of the past who did 
not spring from the ‘‘ Black North.’’ You seem to me 
entirely to misunderstand the psychology of the Irish 
Celt, as you choose to call him. He is out for that 
self-determination which President Wilson has declared 
to be the very foundation of his policy. The English, 
the Welsh and the Scot are conscripted by consent. 
You could not conscript the Australian in the same 
way. You had to appeal to his parliamentary institu- 
tions, and you failed there although you succeeded in 
Canada and New Zealand. You have no more right 
to send an army to coerce the Irish into conscription 
while refusing them parliamentary institutions of their 
own than you have to send an army to coerce Aus- 
tralia. If you had long since given Ireland with a 
good grace the self-government which you now are 
prepared to fling contemptuously at her, you would 
have had every Irishman of fighting age in the British 
Army. If you attempt conscription now you are in 
for a tragic time of which officialism, both here and in 
Ireland, seems to have very little conception. There 
is nothing in common between Sinn Fein and Bolshe- 
vism. Sinn Fein is simply the demand on the part of 
Ireland which every small nation will make after the 
war—that it shall be governed by its own people and 
not by a minority of colonists who have perpetrated 
what Ambassador Gerrard described as ‘‘ the biggest 
bluff in history.’’ 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
CLEMENT SHORTER. 


[That the Presbyterian Scots and Anglicans of North 
Ireland are Keltic is a paradox, and contrary to 
all historical evidence. There are Kelts in Scot- 
land in the Northern and Western Highlands, but 
they were not the colonists of Cromwell and 
James. Froude calls the Scots-Irish Teutonic, 
which they would probably resent nowadays, and 
Scandinavian would be nearer the fact, as the 
prevalence of such names as Johnson, Saunderson, 
and Walker, proves. Conscription in Australia 


was defeated by the Keltic-Irish priesthood.— 
_ Eb, S.R.] 


CURSE YE MEROZ. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review, 


Si1r,—Anent your article on Ireland and Ireland's 
self-only policy the quotation seems apposite, ‘‘ Curse 
ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly 
the inhabitants thereof; because they came not to the 
help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.’’ The true character of the present Irish 
temper is marked under the words Sinn Fein: few 
English can pronounce them, and it would have been 
the destruction of the whole temper signified by them 
if from the first the meaning had been put into plain 
English, which probably the vast majority even of Irish- 
men understand better than their own Irish, ‘‘ Our- 
selves Alone,’’ or ‘‘ Self Only.’’ What nation, what 
group of people, what single individual could endure to 
go about the world labelled Self Only? Disguised as 
Sinn Fein this meanest of mean sentiments is worn 
with pride as a badge. 

The war is won without the Irish, to their eternal 
shame, and it will take more than one generation to 
wipe out the dishonour of having stood ‘‘ Ourselves 
alone ’’ while the battle for right and freedom and 
justice was fought out. Is there no generosity left in 
Ireland? 

Yours truly, 
BENJAMIN BROADBENT. 


POPULAR CREDIT BANKS. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I cannot but feel gratified at the kind recep- 
tion of the suggestions put forward by me in your 
issue of the 28th ult., and I should only like to give 
one short explanation in regard to an observation by 
your correspondent ‘‘ Arcturus ’’ relative to the follow- 
ing passage in my original letter :— 

It cannot be denied that an entirely new Bank, 
with its resources unhampered by past contracts, 
and untouched by past depreciation, past mistakes, 
or past misfortunes, ought to have a magnificent 
opportunity of getting an ample share of the flood 
of new and profitable business which will be avail- 
able when the war ends. 

With reference to this observation, your correspon- 
dent ‘‘ Arcturus ’’ says :— 

Whatever may be said against our existing banks, 
unquestionably their financial position is sound, and 
full provision has been made for all depreciation. 
In addition, they have huge accumulated reserves, 
visible and invisible, the absence of which will 
hamper the operations of a new institution. 

I regret that the observation in my letter should 
create an impression that I desire in any way to sug- 
gest unsoundness in any of our existing great joint 
stock banks. 

The argument which I wished to put forward—and 
which I ought to have made clearer—was that the 
existing great banks had been compelled to provide 
out of profits for huge depreciations of securities, and 
consequently had not been able to show in their profit 
and loss accounts as large profits available for divi- 
dends and reserves as they would otherwise have been 
able to show, and, in fact, that banking profits, though 
admittedly large, are in reality larger than would 
appear from the published accounts of our great banks. 

Yours faithfully, 
A Crry Director. 


DEMORALIZATION.” 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—-Permit me to thank Mr. C. F. Ryder for his 
very able letter in THe Saturpay Review of 5th 
October. If I am not mistaken, Mr. Ryder agrees 
with me in thinking that the primary duties of 
Government are to Defend the Realm, to Keep the 
Peace, and to Administer Justice. He also probably 


thinks that every legislative or administrative measure 
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which does aot come within those duties is to be pre- 
sumed against, and must show unanswerable cause 
before it can be enacted or adopted. Especially is this 
the case with such measures as purport to Improve the 
Condition of the People (by People meaning Wage 
Earners). I gather this because he refers to ‘‘ the 
theory so favoured by Reconstructionists that the State 
can abolish poverty and produce wealth.’’ He says 
also that ‘‘Mr. Lloyd George’s efforts to sow social 
discord and class hatred in the years before the war 
are now bearing ample fruit ’’—but he omits to men- 
tion that Mr. Lloyd George was by no means alone in 
such efforts. Mr. Ryder is, if I am not mistaken, a 
member of the Liberty and Property Defence League, 
with which I have been working almost since it was 
founded. In the course of that work I learned that 
about the year 1870 the reaction set in which reached 
its climax about the time when the present war broke 
out. Mr. Lloyd George’s part in that reaction was 
more the function of a mouthpiece than that of a 
leader—and most of all the function of ‘‘ the Great 
Toe’’ assigned by Shakespeare to a riot-leader 
(‘ Coriolanus,’ Act 1, Scene 1). 

I must not forget, however, that there are measures 
for ‘‘ improving the condition of the people ’’ which do 
come within the legitimate duties of public authority. 
There are forces of Nature which tend to injure the 
condition of the people, and which can only be com- 
bated by co-operation on a vast scale. No voluntary 
co-operation could, for instance, achieve the sanitation 
of towns anywhere, nor irrigation in dry climates, such 
as that of India. The success of Indian irrigation is a 
most remarkable instance of victory over natural 
obstacles which at first sight seemed insuperable—and 
if as much cannot be said for sanitation at home and 
abroad, yet it must be admitted that public authority 
has achieved at least enough to justify its intervention. 
On the other hand, Education seems at first sight one 
of those matters which Public Authority may at least 
legitimately take in hand, but the results of its having 
done so seem to weaken this presumption. The ‘‘ work- 
ing classes’? (i.e., Wage Earners) are none the 
better for Board Schools and gratuitous compulsory 
teaching, and as for Secondary Schools and Univer- 
sities, the more they are like voluntary institutions the 
better they work. But Education is too grave and vast 
a subject for the fag-end of a letter, and I must not 
trespass unduly upon your valuable space. 

I am, sir, yours, etc., 
EpwarpD STANLEY ROBERTSON. 

Rostellan, Greystone, Ireland. 


THE SIMPLICITY OF THE TRUTH. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDAy REvIEWw. 

Sir,—Law is an essential feature of real poetry ; and 
those who defy the laws, and pride themselves on their 
defiance of the laws, are simply like the fox who called 
the grapes sour because they were beyond his reach. 
Those who are in the succession of the great poets can 
follow the laws of poetry; and those who are not in the 
succession of the great poets are unable to prove them- 
selves poets by the only test, obedience to law. Though 
they shout from the housetops that they are above the 
law, and proud of their superiority, the truth is that 
not one among them is poet enough to stand the test of 
the sonnet, let alone the decasyllabic line in blank 
verse. 

We differ materially from the beasts in being able to 
express ourselves in words. Poetry is the highest form 
of human expression. Like genuine religion true 
poetry has its attendant heresies. The struggle for 
law in poetry is just the old struggle between good and 
evil. A&sthetic heretics naturally hate them that are 
of the true faith; and we have the example of 
Mr. Yeats talking about ‘‘ the crude reds and yellows 
of Shelley,’’ and declaring that he never wrote poetry 
properly until he had got rid of Shelley’s influence. 
Even Mrs. Hinkson astonished us recently by her 
attack upon Swinburne, in which she called that great 
poet, ‘‘a little man with a shock head full of sound and 
fury and signifying nothing.” 


Esthetic heretics hate any great poet. Sometimes 
they merely keep silence for policy’s sake; but some. 
times they forget themselves. It is the ancient rage of 
Caliban. Poetry may be judged by any man of taste 
and knowledge. There is no mystery about what js 
good or bad. And there are few things so absurd as 
the superiority of the average ‘‘ superior”? critic. This 
type of person poses as a critic, and indulges in praise 
or blame accompanied by a mystifying attitude of 
superiority : but never—because of sheer ignorance, or 
an indwelling spirit of heresy, or a profound lack of 
analytical power—gives a reason. 

Names are dangerous things; so I propose to take 
two passages without naming the authors; and I pro. 
pose to test these passages by the laws of poetry, 
Here is a fragment which Americans should recognize: 

Are you a lover come, 
A lover of wilding things, 
Of the bees’ low, haunting hum, 
Of the skyward whirring of wings? 
Now let us examine it as follows: 

(1) Is the metre right?—Yes. 

(2) Is the rhythm right?—Yes. 

(3) Is it intelligible?—Yes. 

(4) Are the words used properly ?—Yes. 

(5) Is the idea poetical?—Yes. 

(6) Is it obviously sincere ?—Yes. 

(7) Is there exaggerated alliteration?—No. 

(8) Are the rhymes correct ?—Yes. 

(9) sasat 8 it appeal to the best side of the reader? 

—Yes. 
(10) Is it “‘ on the side of the angels,” or elfish? 
—On the side of the angels. 

(11) Has it been stolen?—No. 

(12) Is there any objection to the choice of 
words?—Yes. ‘‘ Wilding’ is a fancy” 
word; and its place in the context makes it 
ungrammatical. It catches the eye, and 
disturbs the harmony of the fragment, but 
only in a slight degree. Substitute “ fair 
wild’’ for ‘‘ wilding’’ and the fragment 
becomes poetry. 

(13) In spite of this objection might the fragment 
be described as poetry?—Yes; but the 
blemish is there. 

(14) Are the sound values right?—Yes. 

Now there is no great mystery about all this, is 
there? Let us test another fragment in the same way: 

So lightly the spirit 
Putteth aside its robe of flesh, 

And passeth to inherit 
A residence afresh. 

(1) No. (2) No. (3) Yes. 

(6) Possibly. (7) No. 

rhyme with ‘‘erit.’’ (9) It is pagan. (10) Possibly 

elfish. (11) The idea is threadbare. (12) No. 

(13) Certainly not. It defies the supreme laws, and 

isn’t even good prose. (14) No. 

Now I propose to examine a sonnet which was 
recently described by a well-known critic as “‘ex- 
quisite.’’ The sonnet itself is the work of quite 4 
famous person. Here it is: 

A little boy outside a sycamore wood 

Saw on the wood’s edge gleam an ash-grey feather; 

A kid, held by one soft white ear for tether, 

Trotted beside him in a playful mood. 

A little boy inside the sycamore wood 

Followed a ringdove’s ash-grey gleam of feather. 

Noon wrapped the trees in veils of violet weather, 

And on tip-toe the winds a-whispering stood. 

Deep in the woodland paused they, the six feet 

Lapped in the lemon daffodils; a bee 

In the long grass—four eyes droop low—a seat 

Of moss, a maiden weaving. Singeth she: 

« ‘‘I am lone Lady Quietness, my sweet, 

And on this loom I weave my destiny.”’ 
Now let us test this sonnet : 

(1) No. (2) No. (3) Possibly—a rather mean- 

ingless jumble. (4) Yes. (5) Decorative, but 

hardly poetical. (6) That’s questionable. (7) No. 


(4) Yes. (5) Yes. 
(8) No; ‘‘rit’’ does not 


““Wood’’ and feather” 


(8) No, certainly not. 
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are both repeated. ‘‘My sweet” is merely thrown 
in to get the rhyme. (9) Possibly; but it is chaotic. 
(10) Possibly elfish—almost certainly so. (11) Not 
worth stealing. (12) No. (13) Certainly not. It 
defies the chief laws of the sonnet form, and reveals 
a writer who cannot distinguish either correct metre 
or correct rhythm. Lines 1, 5, and 8 are a foot too 
jong. The break in line 10 should occur on syllable 
6, which happens to be “‘ daff,”’ and thus a jerk is 
caused. The same jerk occurs in line 9, and is even 
uglier. The only line which is really right is the 
last. But one swallow does not make a summer; 
and one line in a bad sonnet does not make a poet. 
(14) Yes, except for the jerks. 
. Now it seems to me that in this ‘‘ sonnet ” we have 
disclosed-for us the story of a clever and subtle gentle- 
man who, having failed to produce real gold, was wise 
enough to offer electro-gilt to a credulous public, and 
to supply the name of Ireland, and a supposed lawless- 
ness in Gaelic art, to support his schemes. The writer 
of the sonnet is Mr. W. B. Yeats. It so happens that 
Gaelic poetry is the poetry of all poetry which depends 
for its existence upon law. I shall prove this by quoting 
the words of Professor Tadhg O’Donnchadha : 
“In Irish poetry ‘form’ is the essence of the 
matter. If you defy the laws you don’t write poetry. 
Irish ‘rhyme’ is different from English. In Irish if 
you don’t have assonances your work is not poetry. 
It is prose. And may not be good prose at that.’’ 
As an example of an Irish poet’s work in English which 
happens to be prose, and not good prose at that, the 
following passage may be taken: 
“Do you remember that first night in the woods 

We lay all night on leaves, and looking up, 

When the first grey of the dawn awoke the birds, 

Saw leaves above us. You thought that I still slept.’’ 
The author of this assault on the decasyllabic line is 
Mr. W. B. Yeats. And this is the gentleman who was 
thankful to escape from the influence of Shelley. And 
here is Shelley, whom he insulted, calm and splendid 
in his immortal majesty : 
“To that high capital where kingly Death 

Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay 

He came; and bought, with price of purest ray, 

A grave among the eternal—Come away ! 

Haste, while the vault of blue Italian day 

Is yet his fitting charnel-roof, while still 

He lies as if in dewy sleep he lay. 

Awake him not! surely he takes his fill 

Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill. 

The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 

Rose from their thrones, built beyond mortal thought 

Far in the unapparent. Chatterton 

Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 

Yet faded from him; Sidney, as he fought 

And as he fell, and as he lived and loved 

Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot 

Arose; and Lucan, by his death approved ;— 

Oblivion as they rose shrank back like a thing 

reproved.”’ 
HERBERT Moore Pi. 


DR. ADDISON AND RECONSTRUCTION. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Trade Unionism has become in this country 
not only a menace, but an intolerable nuisance, 
and the sooner it is ruthlessly exposed and held up to 
the gaze of a long-suffering public the better. Man is 
neither angel nor devil, but a very imperfect product of 
evolution, and with an immature brain that is easily 
impressed by noise and pretension, with little or no 
inherent power of discrimination. In no other manner 
could any adequate explanation be given of the recent 

ppenings in Russia, and of the strikes that have dis- 
graced this country at the most critical period of its 
history. Of course, everything hangs together by 
Cause and effect, and the industrial and pacifist licence 
80 prominent to-day is merely reaping the seed that 
Was sown the last few years by eminent politicians. 


This sort of game can’t be played with impunity much 
longer, for the human mind will run riot on a faster 
scale than in Russia. 

Hence the need of reconstruction of the fundamental 
ideas of our social and political fabric. How vast this 
change that is now going on will become to-morrow it 
is impossible to say, but it is certain that the upheaval 
will be on a large scale. The most disquieting feature 
of the situation is that ‘‘the powers that be’’ are as 
blind as they were in the period before the war. There 
is something irresistibly comic in the appointment of 
a Ministry of Reconstruction (with a capital R) headed 
by Dr. Addison! The doctor had been Minister of 
Munitions, it is true. But what of that? It was 
merely a hack appointment implying nothing whatever 
but a Trade Union Parliamentary appointment. No- 
body could surely pretend that his administration in 
that department showed anything but purely negative 
qualities. Any positive qualities that would qualify 
for such a thing as Reconstruction were conspicuous 
by their absence. And yet the doctor is responsible for 
the Government’s idea of a reconstructive policy at this 
momentous stage of the country’s evolution. 

The danger and scandal of Trade Unionism were 
never more clearly illustrated than in a recent address 
of Dr. Addison in his capacity of Minister of Recon- 
struction to a meeting of medical men at Steinway 
Hall, at which he urged the necessity of securing more 
medical candidates for Parliament to represent the 
interests not of the people as a whole, but of medical 
men themselves. I am not a bit prejudiced against 
doctors, any more than against lawyers, miners, 
clergymen or any other class, but the well-being of the 
nation as a whole must be the first consideration, and 
I maintain that the Government must consider the 
welfare of the whole instead of pandering to a section, 
whether that section be a railway man, a policeman, or 
a doctor. 

The curse of human life has-been this Trade Unionism 
in one form or another. It is nothing but the worst 
form of selfishness and has retarded the progress of 
humanity more than any other thing. When Galileo 
wanted to get the professors to look through his tele- 
scope and satisfy themselves whether or not there were 
any satellites to be seen round the planet Jupiter, their 
stupid trade union would not allow them to condescend 
to such degradation as acknowledgment of error. So 
it has been with Theology and Medicine in the past. 
The annals both of Theology and Medicine contain the 
records of the most relentless trade-union opposition to 
human progress. The best minds in the professions of 
Theology and Medicine have openly acknowledged this. 
A few weeks ago Sir George Newman, Chief Medical 
Officer to the Board of Education, declared that some- 
thing approaching revolutionary reform is needed in 
the training and outlook of the medical man, while the 
clergy as a body simply do not know where they are 
to-day. But Dr. Addison, our brilliant Minister of 
Reconstruction, proposes to save the nation all further 
trouble by getting medical men to become candidates 
for Parliament. The Ministry of Reconstruction is 
great. 
Yours faithfully, 

ArTHUR LOvELL. 


94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


MONTENEGRO AGAIN. 
To the Editor of THe SarurDay REvIEw. 


S1r,—I have only a few words to add to those I have 
already addressed to you on the subject of Montenegro 
and those who attack her. 

I should like to ask Mr. Baerlein whether Mr. V. 
Bouritch, whom he says has dealt so faithfully with me 
as a patriotic Montenegrin, is the same Mr. V. 
Bouritch who entered England, although a Monte- 
negrin subject, on a Serbian passport, because, if this 
is so, I think the remarks of Mr. Bouritch, into which 
I do not propose to go, will lose a certain amount of 
weight by reason of the fact that he calls himself a 
Montenegrin, and is a Montenegrin, but has repudiated 
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his own country and is living under the egis of the 
Serbian Government, from whom he obtained his pass- 
port. Whether or not it is right for a subject of one 
country to enter England upon the passport of another 
is a matter that need not concern us, but I think if this 
gentleman is the one of whom these statements are 
correct, then his position on the Serbian side against 
_ Montenegro will be clear to everyone. 

My other question to Mr. Baerlein is simply this: 
in one of his letters he calls up among his ‘‘ reserves ”’ 
a certain Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, whom he 
says has criticised the Montenegrin Royal Family, and, 
implies, is in a position to reveal the truth with regard 
to Montenegro and its King. 

I show’i like to ask Mr. Baerlein if the Baron 
d’Estou: ‘elles de Constant is the gentleman of that 
name whv appears in the Paris papers of the first of 
this month, presenting himself as the representative of 
M. Caillaux to the electors of La Sarthe, and rejected 
by them. I am not at all sure that either in France or 
in England a member of the Caillaux clique is quite 
the type of man whose judgment will carry weight and 
value in matters of honour. 


I will not make any reference to the various matters 


that correspondents have alluded to regarding myself, 
except that it may interest Mr. Baerlein to know that 
my first of many frequent visits to the Near East was 
twenty-five years ago. 

There is one point, I am pleased to say, on which I 
am in complete agreement with Mr. Baerlein and 
desire very sincerely to support, and that is his appeal 
on behalf of the Montenegrin Red Cross and Relief 
Fund. Although I am not a member of the Committee 
of the Fund, I have tried to do it service to an extent 
that perhaps Mr. Baerlein may not be entirely aware of, 
but the note he strikes with regard to the poor, suffer- 
ing people of Montenegro is one that puts aside all 
controversy and rancour and finds me in perfect agree- 
ment with him. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALEX. DEVINE. 

Northwood Park, Winchester, 

4th October, 1918. 


OUR LATINIZATION. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Thomas Ogilvy, 
writes on a subject of first importance and interest— 
that of Latin Ideals. Before the war some of us 
despaired of obtaining more than a merely courteous 
hearing for our protests against the prevailing Teu- 
tonism. And let us be quite frank. There is still a 
slavish faith placed in German ideals by a considerable 
section of what believes itself to be the cultivated class 
of this country, and which was wont to hang upon the 
utterances of some obscure little German pedant as a 
pious peasant hangs on the words of a Pope. We 
allowed Germany to capture our trade and blind half 
our population to the military menace, but we have also 
yielded our, reason to her in a manner almost incredible. 
Many wiselings at the present time, saddened and 
puzzled by the losses and difficulties of the war, bewail 
the intelligence of our foes. ‘‘ Undoubtedly,’’ they 
declare, ‘‘ the Germans are a very clever nation.’’ The 
speakers are loyal Britons, bent on fighting to a finish, 
but some of us find this insistence on German clever- 
ness as exasperating as disloyalty. Because, strictly 
speaking, the Germans are not a clever race. The 
clever and intellectual nations are the French and 
Italian. The Germans are assiduously industrious; 
thev dissect everything; thev are the dissectors and 
analysers of the creations of the Latin nations. In 
deed, and in thought. the Teuton is the destructive 
element in European civilisation; the Latin is the con- 
structive. The Teuton, more than a thousand vears 
ago, destroved Rome and Latin civilisation. But Latin 


ideals took fresh root in Italian and French art and 
thought ; they would have flowered freely at the Renaic- 
sance, but Germany plucked the bud, called it her own, 
Again in the twentieth century, 


and tore it open. 


Germany reveals that her whole elaborate system of 
federation and organisation is merely a method for the 
destruction of her neighbours. The German aim ig to 
exploit and to destroy. One experiences a sense of 
deep satisfaction in hearing that Japanese acumen hag 
gauged the German mind with such accuracy. Propa- 
ganda is the magician’s wand of to-day; it is well that 
Professor Ninagawa has started to wave it in Japan, 
Shall we not emulate the action of the Professor? Le 
us hold fast to our Latin endowment. It is a great 
possession. One of God's best gifts to mankind, ]j 
links the living with the dead, the human to the divine. 
It lights our path to-day by the star-like genius of 
Bergson, and its backward beams are shed on those 
remote «ons when the Sons of God took to themselves 
wives of the daughters of men. Shall we not play our 
part in the propagation of this supreme theme? Study 
it, and talk of it, and write of it? 
Yours faithfully, 
FLORENCE Gay, 
Heaths, Haslemere, Surrey. 


THE SERBIAN POINT OF VIEW. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—When you ‘‘ say damn you mean damn,” and 
what I said in my original letter, that though the 
Serbians themselves were good folk, the Serbian politi- 
cal intriguers were ‘‘ as poisonous a lot as they have 
ever been,’’ that I also mean. : 

I need only point to the recent political murders 
(called ‘‘executions’’) of Serbian military men at 
Salonika and the correspondence that is being carried 
on in other columns against Montenegro and her King, 
and you have ample confirmation for my statement. 

We are having quite a pretty exhibition of Balkan 
political methods just now, and the more Englishmen 
see of them the less we like them. 

I never included in my expression the gallant 
Serbians who are fighting so pluckily for their country. 
Good fuck to them! . 

Yours truly, 
Ritz Hotel, Piccadilly, W. 1. H. T. Gres. 


BUREAUCRACY.”’ 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—It may be some comfort to your correspondent 
‘“‘Dilemma’”’ to read, as I have this day, of a case 
strikingly parallel to the coal scandal which he exposes. 

It appears from the paper (Morning Post of this 
date) that, in Russia, official permission had been given 
to the public to bring home flour in certain proportions. 
‘* When the people returned with their booty, every bit 
of it was confiscated by the Bolsheviks to replenish 
their own dwindling stores.’’ Is ‘‘ Dilemma’s”’ ‘‘ local 
coal merchant "’ in the same state and position? 

Yours faithfully, 
Morris BENT. 

Deerswell, Paignton, S. Devon. 

2nd October, 1918. 


A GENERAL AND A _ POLITICIAN. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEW. 


S1r,—May I be permitted to take exception to the 
concluding paragraph of your in many ways excellent 
review of Miss Zimmern and Signor Agresti’s book, 
‘* New Italy,’’ in which General Cadorna’s and Signor 
Salandra’s names are coupled together. This is surely 
hardly fair to the latter, and deserves to be pointed out. 
General Cadorna’s military career is surely at an end, 
and history will judge him according to his merits. 

Signor Salandra, on the other hand, has still, I trust, 
a brilliant political life before him for the good of his 
country; nor must we forget how he fell, boldly pro- 
claiming in Parliament that Italy had every right to 
expect far more from her military command. Parlia- 
ment decided in favour of Cadorna, with the unfor- 
tunate result eventually of ‘‘ Caporetto ’’! 

Yours truly, 
Tina WHITAKER. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE AMATEUR BARGEES. 


A Floating Home. By Cyril lonides & J. B. Atkins. With 
illustrations in colour mnett. Chatto & 
Windus. 12s. 6d. net. 


OLLABORATION in literature is as interesting 
a as it is rare—or successful. In a large measure 
its success is dependent upon the homogenity of the 
result, and the three amateur bargees who have given 
us this book may therefore claim congratulation. The 
triumvate is interesting in itself : Cecil Ionides, the son 


of Whistler’s friend, patron of Burne-Jones and Watts,’ 


and J. B. Atkins, whose clever pen is appreciated by 
readers of a distinguished contemporary, supply the 
text; while Arnold Bennett, in a new réle, takes plea- 
sure in illustrating the work of his friends. They have 
one thing in common, a profound love of the sea, and 
all that pertains to it. We read of a man whose income 
was inadequate for shore housekeeping and a public 
school education for his children, and who conceived 
the happy idea of converting a cement-carrying barge 
into a comfortable and economical home. But we read 
much more than that. Educated men and women who 
lead an unconventional life generally see with an un- 
conventional eye, and throughout the book’s too few 
pages we read of the simple, kindly folk who live upon 
our coastal waters, of their habits and their dialects; 
but mainly of the sea as one finds it in the estuaries 
and creeks of Essex. 


But let us warn those who would evade the rent and 
rate collector, and rush to this romantic life: all have 
not the eye to see or the heart to appreciate these 
things. They are for the favoured few who by tem- 
perament can live such lives. ‘‘ The Mate,’’ who loved 


the life as much as her husband did, must be one in a. 


thousand. The solitude of the marshes and the ever- 
changing water space beyond would bore many more 
than they might charm, for our authors are blessed 
beyond most in taking pleasure in the simple things of 
life, the things which are free, yet perhaps neglected 
because they are so. The barge was a success and still 
is Her owner, although he does not mention it, is 
now serving his country as a lieutenant in the Auxiliary 
Patrol, and one of the happy boys of the Ark Royal is 
a midshipman with the Grand Fleet. The home fire 
still burns brightly in a well-secluded Essex creek. 
There in the haunts of bargees our authors heard the 
good tales of barge life which they tell so well, and 
there also they studied the dialect and collected the 
words and phrases peculiar to the people. A glossary 
of these has been prepared and will be appreciated by 
students of sea-faring and local phraseology. (It may 
not be generally known that Edward FitzGerald carried 
out a similar work in Suffolk and left a dictionary of 
curious words heard by him among the fisherfolk and 
sailormen with whom he mixed. The complete collec- 
tion was published some years ago in one of our 
magazines. 


_ One is tempted to quote from the pages of ‘ A Float- 
ing Home,’ but space forbids. Let us make but one 
short extract. Referring to what most people might 
think the worst side of the life, the winter months, our 
author says :— 


“To me, somehow, the contrast between the com- 
fortable interior of our home and the rigours of the 
winter scene pressing close in upon us is particularly 
Satisfying. It is very agreeable at the end of a 
winter’s day in London to come back to the barge; 
to leave an office with its telephone bells, and the 
hubbub of the streets ; to come in little more than an 

r to where the lane of thorns ends at the sea- 
wall. The faint glow ahead comes from the Ark 
Royal. Those piping cries are the redshanks calling 
inthe dark. As I come nearer the separate columns 
of light from the windows and skylights beam like 
Searchlights. ’’ 


It is not often that a critic may call Arnold Bennett a 
distinguished amateur, but here one may seize the 
opportunity without offence. His pleasing water-colour 
drawings brighten the well-written pages of an enjoy- 
able book, and if they suggest the amateur it is in the 
literal sense of the term, and they thus maintain the 
harmony of a happy collaboration. 


A REVOLUTIONARY POET. 


“ Victor Hugo and his Poetry.” By William Henry Hudson. 


A! first sight it would seem that a plan to compress 

in one little volume of a hundred pages an 
account of the life, a critical appreciation and a selec- 
tion of the works of Victor Hugo, would be incapable 
of realisation ; however, Mr. W. H. Hudson has carried 
it out with very considerable taste and tact. Although 
this little book is limited to the poetical works only of 
Victor Hugo, they are numerous and varied enough to 
offer an embarrassment of choice. Mr. Hudson is to 
be praised for not having fallen into either extravagant 
praise or biting satire, and for not having confined his 
choice of poems to those which appear in every antho- 
logy, and for the manner in which he has so agreeably 
given the poet's life alongside the various aspects of 
his works, in accordance with the ingenious and enter- 
taining plan adopted in ‘The Poetry and Life Series’ 
of which this present volume forms part. 

There is no French poet of whom it is easier or more 
difficult to write than Victor Hugo; easy, because his 
abundant output permits of facile digressions and 
the vague commonplaces which fill his poetry lend 
themselves to verbose developments; difficult, because 
the faults and qualities of his work are of a nature that 
one cannot be sure which of the two is uppermost. 

We realise more and more every day that the reasons 
of Victor Hugo’s fame were far removed from litera- 
ture. His political ideas, changing during the 
course of his life, but always held with great conviction, 
his rudimentary philosophy, at once clear and nebulous, 
satisfied the bourgeoisie and the people and, at the 
same time, the great writers of his day, such as 
Théophile Gautier, Flaubert, Banville, and others, 
who were struck with admiration at his prodigious 
verbal gifts, and conserved to his last hour a venera- 
tion for him which appears to us to-day as both touch- 
ing and somewhat excessive. 

From the moment that Victor Hugo’s works are 
viewed in a critical spirit, there are discovered such a 
store of simplicities, of platitudes, of childish obscuri- 
ties and mysterious vacuities that a feeling of irritation 
overcomes the reader; but from the moment that, 
putting aside the ensemble, he examines the details, 
he finds gifts and resources of expression that call 
forth his admiration in spite of himself. 

In France the literary generation previous to the war 
scarcely read Victor Hugo; it had read extracts of his 
works at college and had stopped there, irritated hy 
the tumultuous and incoherent roarings of a poetry 
which seemed at times closer to Joseph Prudhomme 
than to Homer. A few years ago, a French review 
made an attempt to ascertain the opinions of the 
younger generation as to the greatest French poet of 
the last century; one of the most original French 
writers of to-day replied by a singularly clever and 
penetrating exclamation: ‘‘ Victor Hugo !—-alas!"’ 

It is this reply which reminds us of Mr. Hudson's 
conclusion; he relies on the unanimity of criticism 
to consider Victor Hugo as the greatest French poet, 
but it is permissible to dispute this conclusion. 

If the greatness of a poet is to be judged by the 
degree of his output, then assuredly Hugo is the 
greatest French poet, although Ronsard, and perhaps 
also Lamartine, can be opposed to him in this respect : 
but if the greatness of a poet be measured by his 
emotional faculty or by his gift of exciting feeling or of 
expressing it faithfully and profoundly, then Hugo is 
very inferior to Villon, la Fontaine, and Verlaine; if it 
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is technical cleverness which marks the great poet, it 
is not certain that Théophile Gautier or Théodore de 
Banville are not his superiors. If the greatness of a 
poet consists in a certain faculty for finding new ex- 
pression of the human attitude in face of the eternal 
and the ephemeral, then he is not greater than Vigny 
or Baudelaire; if one measures the greatness of a poet 
by the influence that he has exercised or the traces 
that he has left on his successors, there have been 
during the nineteenth century at least four poets whose 
influence has been more profound and more inspiring, 
namely, Gautier, Baudelaire, Verlaine and Mallarmé. 


It is, therefore, very hazardous to declare that Hugo 
is the greatest French poet, and although their works 
are less overwhelming, it is perhaps permissible to 
claim this title for Villon and La Fontaine. It can 
certainly be said that he is the most voluminous and 
the most theatrical, and it is these two failings that 
have led posterity to minimise his place in literature; 
it exposes his mediocre intelligence, his lack of taste, 
his uncertain sincerity ; it exposes, in France especially, 
his lack of a sense of humour which makes his smallest 
expression appear bombastic. 


It is impossible, nevertheless, to deny the important 
part that Victor Hugo has played in French poetry in 
contributing to deliver it from the paralysing effects 
of a dignity that it had acquired in the semi- 
classicisms of the end of the eighteenth century and 
during the Empire. When the sincerity of his feelings 
moves him, as in certain poems of the ‘‘ Contempla- 
tions ’’ on the death of his daughter, or in ‘‘ Chati- 
ments,’’ the strength of his feelings enables him to 
find even in the simplest and most trivial expressions 
an elevation, a strength, and a real greatness which 
are his alone. But only too often he was looking at 
himself in the glass while speaking, and too much 
taken up with his attitude, he paid too little attention 
to what he was saying. 


Mr. Hudson has very clearly perceived this when he 
says: ‘‘ Hugo’s so-called philosophy is compounded of 
words and images only: it may surprise us, but it 
does not convince, and when we have done with it we 
are left wondering, as Carlyle was left wondering by 
the talk of Coleridge, whether we have been listening 
to oracles or jargon’’: and when he draws attention 
in an interesting page to the gaps of ‘‘ Le Légende 
de Siécles,’’ and the impossibility that Hugo found 
of realising his plan owing to his inaptitude for truly 
philosophical impartiality and for a kind of supreme 
irony which permitted Shakespeare or Balzac to domi- 
nate their subject instead of allowing themselves to be 
dominated by its chance development. This fact had 
already been noted, in 1862, in his study on Les 
Misérables by Swinburne, whose name it is somewhat 
astonishing to see omitted in the bibliography of this 
little volume. 


It is possible to take a different point of view from 
Mr. Hudson’s on the question of Charles Nodier, when 
he incidentally declares that he has no longer any 
readers in France. ‘‘ Trilby ’’ and a round dozen of 
Nodier’s tales are read still in France and will be read 
for many a day yet. 


Still another detail: it is regrettable that Hugo’s 
portrait, which adorns this little book, though excel- 
lent, had to be obtained from Munich. These trifles 
do not hide the fact that this small work has been 
presented and written with a skill that merits careful 
attention. 


The poetical qualities of Victor Hugo, in spite of his 
striking shortcomings, remain incontestable, and even 
if we do not find so much pleasure in reading him as 
we do in certain other French poets of the past or of 
more recent days, he must not nor should not remain 
unread, and this little volume of Mr. William Henry 
Hudson is an excellent guide to his perusal. 


THE SALT AND BITTER SEA. 


A Book of the Sea. Selected and arranged by Lady Sybi 
Scott. 7s. 6d. Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1918. 


‘ Book of the Sea’ is more than an anthology of 
poems and legends woven about salt water; it 
is, in a sense, a history of the periods of poetical dis. 
covery of the world. Literature and the sea were eve 
inseparable in adventure, and to a poet perhaps no 
mind is less alien to his own than that of a seaman 
with the spirit of exploration wakeful in his eyes. The 
very sweep of a wave, broken by the wind as with 
words, the sharp drifted colour moving rythmically to 
shore, in its simplicity is more visibly a song than the 
complex grasses, the entangled roots of land. The 
great centuries of literary expression have been 
of seafaring activity as well.. Traders, sailing from 
the Greek islands to Sicily and the Italian shore 
gathered and carried forth and back again more than 
is commonly supposed of the strange stories half 
reality, half myth, that poets seized to form so large a 
strand in the substance of Greek thought. Much of 
the best work of the early Middle Ages centres about 
the struggle with the grey water and turbulent winds 
beating a Northern shore. Later, the Elizabethan 
writers owed more than a little of the rich know 
native to the age to the ships that brought tales as well 
as merchandise from Venice, the East and the islands 
of western seas. 

All these periods are represented in this anthology 
which is especially rich in poems drawn from Greek 
sources, as the preface to the book admits. Yet it is 
a pity so much of the concise hardness of the original 
is lost in the translations chosen. The idyll of 
Theocritus, particularly, is withered, robbed of reality 
in its dull modernity instead of being rough with the 
fisher life, ever the same in any age and by any shore, 
the Greek has made immortal. ’ 

It is a rougher world with less light about it, little 
colour, we come to with Beowulf and Aser’s story of 
Alfred and the building of the ships. A darker world, 
but no less full of the joy of struggle with the unde 
feated sea. In its simplicity the triumph of its 
strength, few pieces quoted in the volume breathe the 
spirit of tempest more than ‘ The Sea Burial of King 
Scyld.’ ‘‘ There at the harbour stood a ship with 
curving prow, all icy, eager to depart.’’ How full of 
vitality this is, it is vivid with reality. And the next 
fragment from Beowulf ‘The Swimming Match’ is 
almost as fine. 

It is good to welcome ‘ Hero and Leander ’ though 
it is scarcely a sea poem, but the Elizabethan extracts 
are marred by omission of Hakluyt’s name. At least 
a page might have been given to the historian who has 
kept the story of the early trading voyages alive 
through so many centuries. 

It is interesting to note how, with a more artificial 
period, the poetry expresses less and less of the beauty 
of ships and hurricane. Most of the expected quote 
tions from writers of the nineteenth century are here; 
it is with the reaching of modernity that omissions are 
most felt. The present age is especially sensitive to 
the loveliness of storm, yet in place of the rough, true 
beauty of Fletcher’s ‘ Clipper Ships,’ that epic of the 
sailing traders, we are given four poems by Robert 
Bridges which have no hint in them of the salt eager: 
ness of the sea. It is strange that neither ‘The 
Shrine ’ nor the ‘The Helmsman’ by H. D. are it- 
cluded, both poems of perfect realisation of adventure. 
of the meeting of wave and shore. 

Yet much may be forgiven this book for its brave 
attempt to pillage the sea literature of other countries 
as well as that of England. Italian has always 
too soft a language to express other than the vague 
distances, the unreflecting water of a quiet day. S 
it is interesting to come both to these extracts and 1 
French. But the French poems are ill-chosen. Scare 
one of the dozen quoted is more than a photograph ¢ 
wave and cloud, monotonously grey. Yet no poet # 
any language has caught the spirit of salt water bet 
than Henri de Régnier in ‘ Pour la Porte sur la Met 
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d of the wind and spray is blown about the 
ial wnt, with the triumph of discovery upon him, 
he re-enters harbour, ‘“‘brulé de soleil et de joie. 
tis and the ‘ Ode Marine’ of the same writer, with 
its yivid realisation of low marshes ponderous under 
8 storm, ought never to have been forgotten and 
why is Verhaeren excluded—Verhaeren, the poet of 
elemental forces, who confessed his love of it so 
ardently in ‘Au Bord du Quai?’ And surely a place 
might have been found, if not for a longer poem, for 
‘Le ciel est gai, c’est joli Mai,’ by Paul Fort, with the 
delight of its beginning, ‘‘ La mer brille au dessus de 
ia haie, la mer brille comme un coquille.’’ 

The prose extracts throughout the volume are well 
chosen and apart from the omissions inevitable, per- 
haps, to any anthology the book comes near realisation 
of a difficult achievement. 


GENERAL FOCH AT THE MARNE. 


‘An Account of the Fighting in and near the marshes of 


T will always remain one of the problems of history, 
| and particularly of French history, why, whenever 
a great crisis arises, that some years before it happens 
the Man (or the Maid) is born who eventually is capable 
of meeting and dealing with it successfully. There is 
no doubt that during the eventful | week which Mr. 
Charles Le Goffic has chosen for his subject, we were 
everywhere face to face with one of the most momen- 
tous situations ever recorded. It is certain, in spite of 
the ability, endurance and valour displayed by some 
million and a half French and British of all ranks and 
dasses, that had any other man but Foch held the 
command of the IXth French Army, in the region 
around St. Gond, the clock of civilisation would have 
been set back for a century at least, for the merciless 
and savage German doctrine of ‘‘ Might makes Right ‘ 
would have triumphed. M. Le Goffic shows us in 
popular form how very imminent this danger really 
was, and how exactly General Foch fulfilled his tremen- 
dous réle. 

It was an essential point in all the French plans to 
meet a German invasion, that in view of the immense 
numerical superiority of the enemy, and their strate- 
gical teaching, one wing of the French Army, at least, 
would be called upon at the outset to sacrifice itself in 
retreat in order to purchase the necessary time and 
space for manceuvre. The Germans, thoroughly 
acquainted with the reasoning on which the French 
plan was based, believed that although such a sacrifice 
might have been well within the limits of endurance of 
the war-seasoned veterans of the great Emperor 
Napoleon’s command, that it lay far outside those of 
any peace-trained modern European conscripts. 

Unfortunately for the Germans, stiff-necked in their 
own conceit, they met on the extreme right of their 
great arc of envelopment not peace-trained conscripts, 
but the lone-service volunteer army of Europe, and in 
its centre the one Man of the moment whose person- 
ality could inspire the French with just that degree of 
resistance, or rather of resilience after defeat, which 
the occasion reouired. No other book. as yet written, 
shows how nearly the French Armv had anproached 
that pitch of demoralisation on which the Germans so 
securely counted to aid their plan of campaien. Had 
the centre of their long line of resistance given wav 
loffre’s creat manceuvre must have miscarried, and not 
all the heroism of our own incomparable little Army 


could have saved it; for fine though Joffre’s conception 
was, the troops to whom the task of attacking the 
German right was entrusted were too hastily organised 
for the requisite solidity of discipline, and by over-zeal 
and emulation they got out of hand, giving von Kluck 
just the opening he needed to avert his own peril. 

Actually his orders were already sent out when the 
news of Foch’s victory near St. Gond, or Fére Cham- 
penoise, compelled him to cancel them, and to order a 
retreat instead. Through the details of the four days’ 
terrible fighting in which Foch brought about this 
result, M. Le Goffic takes us with great literary ability, 
if without technical clarity. His pictures of the heroism 
of the men, and of Foch’s unfailing confidence in their 
power to achieve whatever task he might set them, are 
absorbing; and one point we notice with particular 
pleasure, viz., that in spite of the awful sufferings of 
the inhabitants of the country at the hands of the 
brutal invaders, he does not fail to record those few 
instances of chivalry on the part of some Germans, 
which leave a little ground of hope for humanity 
when this miserable war shall have drawn to its close. 

It is unfortunate that the translator did not obtain 
the assistance of a competent military friend to help 
her with the technical terms. You do not ‘‘ yoke up ”’ 
horses in a field battery, and a regiment in “ articular 
formation ”’ conveys no meaning to either soldiers or 
laymen. 


AN EARLY FATHER OF SCIENCE. 
John Michell. By Sir Archibald Geikie. Cambridge University 
Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


T HREE several groups of the sciences, while stil! 
in a primitive condition, are indebted to the 
genius and originality of the subject of this memoir. 
But far from being popularly known even to students of 
geology, of physics, or astronomy. Sir Archibald 
Geikie has written this pleasant memoir, not because 
Michell is famous, but because he ought to be; a rather 
unusual reason for writing biography. 

Sir Archibald’s account of his book is that his interest 
in Michell was aroused by recent researches among the 
archives of the Royal Society, and of its dining club. 
He was induced to search for any personal details re- 
garding Michell that might still be recoverable; and as 
the result of this enquiry he has thought it to be his 
duty to bring Michell’s life, and his solid acievements 
in science, more prominently to notice. 

A biographer cannot say everything, and Sir 
Archibald Geikie does not note, what we think will 
strike every reader, the interesting resemblance betweea 
the life of Michell, and that of Gilbert White of Sel- 
borne. Mr. Ward Fowler’s memoir of White begins 
with the statement that the events of Gilbert White’s 
life are not striking; and this is even truer of Michell ; 
but there is a good deal of similarity in the uneventful- 
ness. They were contemporaries, White having been 
born in 1720, and Michell, apparently, for it is rather 
uncertain, in 1724. They were both for a great part of 
their lives country clergymen in parishes remote from 
London; and each had famous correspondents in 
London to whom they reverently submitted their 
observations and discoveries, with the timidity of the 
recluse genius who is not sure that he is so original as 
he believes himself to be. They were both, in the 
proper sense, amateurs of science; lovers of investiga- 
tion from the native bent of their mental curiosity and 
activity, as indeed most of their contemporaries were, 
and not professional. For instance, those splendid 
amateurs, the band master, Sir William Herschell, and 
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the aristocrat, Henry Cavendish, and the Unitarian | was supposed to have been deposited. Even such ‘ 
Minister, Joseph Priestley, all of whom by the way, | shrewd observer as John Woodward entertained thi; 
were amongst the correspondents of Michell, men- belief, and thought that the fossils had arranged them. 
tioned him in their writings, and expressed their | selves according to their weight, the heavier shells ang 
obligations to him for some of their rarer observations bones sinking into the deeper parts of the sediments jy rT) 


the diluvial waters, while the lighter organisms settle 
down in the upper layers.’’ Physics and astromony 
were not so elementary as geology, for geology of al 
the sciences, owes least to the ancient world, and its 
first tentative steps were hardly taken earlier than the 
eighteenth century. Yet Michell was the first who 
devised the experiment for estimating the specific 
gravity of the earth, or weighing it in the balance; ang 
it was. with his original apparatus, improved but practi. 
cally the same, that Cavendish arrived at the figures 
which have remained substantially the same ever since, 

In astronomy his contributions were equally ingeni. 
ous, and of high theoretical suggestiveness. Appar. 
ently he was as self-taught as the great astronomer 
Herschell himself; and like Herschell, Michell ground 
the lenses for his own telescopes; in itself indicative of 
the amateurishness of the eighteenth century in com. 
parison with the nineteenth. As Cavendish coveted the 
honour of possessing Michell’s earth-weighing appar. 
tus, so Herschel] hastened to acquire the self-made tele. 
scope which Michell had constructed for his own use; 
and with this instrument Herschell is said to have made 
some of his famous discoveries. Sir Joseph Larmo; 
explains the importance of Michell in astronomy, as Sir 


or theories. But White has become famous for a book 
which the least scientific can read with pleasure, if he 
loves the world; whereas Michell wrote no book, but 
only papers in Philosophical Transactions which are not 
popular reading, landmarks though they are of science 
to Sir Archibald Geikie, or to Sir Joseph Larmor, who 
writes for this memoir an appreciation of Michell’s 
work in astronomy. 

Both White and Michell were Fellows of Colleges, 
the one at Oxford and the other at Cambridge. Neither 
was resident in any scientific centre of the eighteenth 
century. The Universities were not then such centres, 
and the origin of White’s and Michell’s interest in the 
natural sciences cannot be traced, while it is plain 
enough that both were objects of amazement and 
amusement to the ordinary classical and literary 
Fellows. 

All that can be said about it is, that pure love of 
nature led Michell to wander through England from his 
living in Yorkshire, pondering upon the formation of 
geological strata, as White wandered pondering upon 
the ways of birds and beasts. i 

One suspects White of literature and charm rather 
than of science. He was the country gentleman with a 
keener and more curious eye than was sufficient fo: | Archibald Geikie explains his importance in geology, 
shooting and trapping his feathered and furred friends. | and the students of both sciences are indebted to them 
His transition from the eighteenth century orthodox | for their sketches. _ ras 
Fellow is not so remarkable, but in Michell’s case it Saloon £ 
really is difficult to understand how he got out of the 
groove. 

Sir Archibald Geikie gives the following quaint list of 
his academic occupations prior to 1763, when he was 
collated to his Rectory at Thornhill, near Halifax and 
Wakefield. He was at Cambridge twenty-one years, 
and almost all that is known personally of him is con- 
tained in the College registers. We may remark that 
the article in the National Dictionary of Biography con- 
tains perhaps all the sheer facts about Michell’s life 
which appear in Sir Archibald Geikie’s memoir. For 
the significance of them the reader is indebted to the 
memoirist. 

This then is what Michell was doing at Cambridge 
for twenty-three years, and it throws a curious light on 
the constitution of the University in the mid-eighteenti 
century. The year after his reception into Queens’ he 


. THE CONSTITUTION. 
The Government of the British Empire. By Edward Jenks, 


Murray. 6s. net. 
R. EDWARD JENKS, a jurist of distinction 
who has written widely on English law and the 
Constitution, has produced a really valuable handbook 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


THE WAY OF HONOUR 


By H. CARTON DE WIART. 


**We know no book which gives better expression to the spirit by 
which throughout the war the Belgian people and the Belgian Gov- 
ernment have been animated. We heartily welcome the book.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


5s. net. 


was elected Bible-Clerk. His duties were to read the 
Bible in hall, for which he received one shilling a week. 
He was fourth wrangler in 1748-9, in the second com- 
petition after the institution of the wranglership. He 
became Fellow in 1749, and during the following fifteen 
years he was very miscellaneously engaged as 
praelector in arithmetic, censor in theology, praelector 
in geometry, praelector in Greek, praelector in 
Hebrew, and censor in philosophy. He took his degree 
of Master of Arts in 1752, and Bachelor of Divinity i: 
1761, and two years afterwards became Rector of St. 
Botolph’s, Cambridge, which he left to go to his Thorn- 
hill living. How different the occupation and training 
of the Professor of the sciences in our day ! 

Michell came into association with famous scientific 
men by a paper in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society on the earthquake at Lisbon in 1755, the 
portentous event which fascinated alike science and 
philosophy—it prompted Voltaire’s Candidean irony. 
Michell’s account of geology is a landmark in geological 
science. The paper appeared in 1760, and it procured 
for him the appointment of Woodward Professorship 
of Geology, which had been founded in 1727. Geology 
was the most primitive and crudest of the sciences of 
the eighteenth century. Sir Archibald Geikie reminds 
us that the importance of organic remains in strati- 
graphy was still unknown: ‘‘Indeed there were 


probably naturalists still surviving who, if they did 
not regard these remains as ‘ sports of nature,’ firmly 
believed them to be memorials of Noah’s Flood, during 
which the whole vast thickness of stratified formations 
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STUDIES IN NAPOLEONIC STRATEGY 
By CAPTAIN R. A. HALL. With 4 Maps. Paper, 
3s, 6d. net. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

An attempt to set before the British public the broad stratesic 


theories of the military school of General Foch, 
MACEDONIAN MUSINGS 


By V. J. SELIGMAN. 


“One may sincerely hope that the book will become widely 
known; after that it may safely be left to reach its well-merited place 
among the quite excellent literature of the war."—Yorkshire Post. 


THE NEW TARIFFISM 
By the Rt. Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 2s. 6d. net, 


This book discusses the set of conflicting recommendations put 
forward by the different groups of Lord Balfour's Committee 


5s. net. 


the policy to which any attempt to reconcile them would lead. 


A LEVY ON CAPITAL 
By F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


‘The best statement. set forth in cold, clear, exact argument, with 
statistical evidence, yet made of the case for ‘The Levy on Capital’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 


THE BUILDERS: A Story and Study of 


Masonry. 


By J. FORT NEWTON, Litt. D. 7s. 6d. net. 
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to the constitution of the Empire in the volume under 
notice. He had no intention of writing a learned 
treatise or classic, or of producing work on which a 
student of constitutional law might base his studies. 
His object was far more modest. Yet one is almost 
justified in saying that the value of his work is none the 
less on that account. To the constitutional lawyer he 
offers nothing. He will not increase his knowledge 
to the extent of an iota. Nor will Mr. Jenks be of 
much service to him in his capacity of teacher; for the 
student his book is far too elementary and superficial 
to be of value. 

To the intelligent man in the street, however ; to him 
whose mind and thought range above the level of his 
favourite evening paper, this handbook to the consti- 
tution should prove invaluable. Mr. Jenks places at 
his disposal, in a clear and easily intelligible style, all 
that a layman who desires to possess a reasonable know- 
ledge of the affairs of the Empire requires to enable 
him to follow current constitutional history. It will 
not help him to decide on which side to cast a vote in 
an election, but it will help him to understand the value 
of that vote and the influence it may have on the future 
of the country and the Empire, also on his. own for- 
tunes as a citizen of that country and Empire. The 
purpose of the book is excellent and the manner in 
which Mr. Jenks has carried it out is equally so. 


SAFE, PLEASANT, SLOW. 


Gudrid the Fair. By Maurice Hewlett. Constable. 6s. net. 


N a delightful sporting novel which took the world 
by storm some years ago, an ingenious com- 
parison was drawn between the qualities of a certain 
mare and those appropriate to a good story for girls. 
Both were described as ‘‘ very pleasant and safe, but 
rather slow.’’ Safe, pleasant, and slow make a 
curious trio of adjectives where Mr. Hewlett is in 
question. But they are strictly applicable to ‘ Gudrid 
the Fair’; a circumstance in which we see no matter 
for regret. Gudrid and her adventures stimulate to 
no feverish interest; but they leave us with a sense of 
refreshment which was not induced by ‘ Half-Way 
House’ or ‘ Richard Yea and Nay,’ and who in these 
times would not rather be refreshed than stimulated ? 

Mr. Hewlett has woven his tale from translations of 
two Icelandic sagas, which record, amongst other mar- 
vels, the discovery by Europeans of the New World 
some five hundred years before Christopher Columbus 
made his voyage across the Atlantic. This amazing 
achievement, by the way, was celebrated, perhaps a 
century back, in the now forgotten poems of that ami- 
able sentimentalist, James Montgomery. But the 
German youth, in tears over the wild grape clusters, 
which recall his cottage home by the Rhine, bears a 
different aspect in the version here set before us. 

Mr. Hewlett professes himself more interested in his 
heroine than in America, and as he presents her she 
is certainly an agreeable and sympathetic individual. 
Her matrimonial experience is more extensive than is 
now usual, either in fiction or in life—even during war 
time; but she comes through it all with credit to herself 
and satisfaction to the other persons concerned. After 
making a good wife to three husbands in succession, 
she gets religious and turns recluse—the natural 
resource in those days for ladies definitely widowed 
who had adopted the new Faith. . In contrast to her 
is Freydis, an early sample, as the author jestingly 
remarks, of that most objectionable fictional type, the 
femme incomprise. Whatever may be the case with 
her successors, she certainly makes us feel that our 


sympathies are claimed less by herself than by th 


persons who fail to comprehend her. She is by ny 
means incapable of the female spider’s short me 
with an uncongenial admirer. The male characters are 
for the most part hearty good fellows, their less desi,. 
able qualities being carefully kept out of sight—a pieg 
of discretion for which we are sincerely grateful, 
The environment, though scarcely comfortable, jg 
supremely picturesque, and loses nothing under My 
Hewlett’s treatment, which conjures up _hauntj 
visions of snow-clad country, lemon-coloured sky, ang 
stormy seas. We would suggest that the gorgeoy 
antique apparel of the lady on the cover, presuma 
intended for Gudrid, is not quite in keeping with tha 
essentially modern development— the actress smile, 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 
Lovers of Silver. By S. P. B. Mais. Grant Richards. 65, ng 


O ride a pair of horses at once requires a some. 
what specialised education, and the successfyj 
writing of a Novel with a Purpose is hardly less diff. 
cult. We assume without hesitation that this book js 
of that class: it is hardly possible that it should have 
taken the form it has if the author had no intention ip 
his mind of enforcing a lesson. What that lesson js 
may be gathered from the hero’s own words: “At 
present there is very little wrong with the Public 
Schocls except their work.’’ As to the public school 
boy’s ‘‘usefulness to the State, his training in citizen. 
ship, his ability to make the most of every side of life, 
his power to see both sides of a question 
these things simply don’t exist for him.’’ We do not 
know that part of this lesson is proved, or that the 
other part needs any special demonstration, but we 
are bound to say that this novel is a success. 

John Tregenna had been an assistant at a Public 
School for ten years, when he had to resign on account 
of a novel he had written. He had been told that he 
ought to be making £3,000 a year instead of £300, 
as so many clever teachers have; so he came to Lom 
don, hired an expensive flat, and found it impossible 
to live. He has to take a position at Milchester, a 
second-rate school which has almost too many faults 
to be a true portrait, but only keeps it for one term, 
obtains another at Hawk Downs, a school of the 
better sort, and finally obtains an appointment as 
Educational Expert to a Technical Education Reform 
Council. Interwoven with this are a couple of love 
stories, John and Mavis, both too poor to marry, 
Hugh, his pupil, and his love affairs. Each of the 
half-hundred characters which cross the scene is per 
fectly individualised and well-drawn; the story is it 
teresting, and the bits of landscape description true to 
nature. We can congratulate Mr. Mais on a first-rate 
piece of work. 


SONG AND SHELL. 
A Minstrel in France. By Harry Lauder. 


net. 


A MONG all the tragedies with which the last four 

years have made us familiar few have greatet 
poignancy than the tragedy—so frequent in our 
generation—of the only son. It is a cruel time indeed 
for the parent whose life is bound up in the life of @ 
lad, and that lad of military age. Inevitably we 
realise this with special vividness in the case of one on 
whom numbers are reckoning to be charmed into for- 
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In times of food scarcity it is the 
more necessary that what is eaten 
should be completely digested 
and thoroughly assimilated. The con- 
centrated nutriment ‘Bynogen’ intro- 


duced by Allen & Hanburys Ltd. corrects 


the digestive disturbance often associated 
with nervous conditions and thus enables 
the digestive organs to make 
he best use of the food taken. 
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prepared extract obtained from 
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INDIVIDUALITY. 


HE dictionary meaning of the word is 
*Distinctness of Character.” It is 
applicable in the fulness of its true 

sense to the Lanchester Car. It is this In- 
dividuality, this Distinctness of Character, 
and the knowledge that their car is second to 
none, that creates such a pride of ownership 
amongst Lanchester owners. Theirs is the 
rare satisfaction of knowing that their car 
possesses more individual features of 
excellence than any other car on the road. 


In the post-war model this characteristic 
will still be maintained, together with many 
of the successful mechanical features that 
have raised the Lanchester Car to its posi- 
tion of supremacy. Will you register your 
name now for particulars when we are free 
to send them. 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO. LTD. 
95, New Bond St., London, W. 
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ENGLISH LITURGICAL COLOURS 
By Sir WILLIM ST. JOHN HOPE, Litt.D., Hon. 
D.C.L. Durham, and E. G. CUTHBERT F. ATCH- 
LEY, L.R.C.P. Lond. M.R.C.S. Eng. With a 
coloured frontispiece. 25s. net. 
[This is a complete account of all the available evidence, 
by the greatest specialists on the subject.) 


THIRTY YEARS IN TROPICAL AUSTRALIA. 
By the Right Rev. GILBERT WHITE, D.D., Bishop 
of Willochra. Preface by Bishop H. H. MONT- 
yang With Illustrations. Cloth boards, 10s. 

- net. 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 
By J. H. B. MASTERMAN, M.A., Rector of St. 
Mary-le-Bow, London, Author of “ Sunday Collects,"’ 
“Sunday Epistles,” and ‘‘ Sunday Gospels.’’ 4s. net. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE INDIVI- 


DUAL. An Appeal to Experience. 
By ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, D.D., Canon of 
Canterbury. Cloth boards, 2s. net. 
{A companion volume to “God and the World” and “Christ and 
the Charch."') 


ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN 
By THOMAS CODRINGTON, M._Inst.C.E., F.G.S. 
With large chart of the Roman roads and small maps 
in the Text, Third edition revised. 10s. net. 


THE KING’S GATEWAY. Thoughts in 
verse and prose concerning Death and the 


Life beyond. 
Collected and arranged by R. E. SELFE. Paper 
cover, ls. net ; cloth boards, 2s. net. 


WORSHIP AND MUSIC 
By the Ven. G. GARDNER, Mus.Bac., Archdeacon of 
Aston. With a Preface by the Bishop of Oxford, and 
Musical Illustrations. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE WAY TO HEALTH 
By MILDRED CARNEGY. Paper cover, 9d. net. 


PIONEERS OF PROGRESS: MEN OF SCIENCE 
Edited by S. CHAPMAN, M.A., D.Sc. Each with a 
Portrait. Paper cover, 1s. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. The Story 
of a Great Discoverer 
By LANCELOT T. HOGBEN, B.A., B.Sc. 


GALILEO 
By W. W. BRYANT, F.R.A.S., Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. 


MICHAEL FARADAY 
By J. A. CROTHER, D.Sc. 


HELPS FOR STUDENTS OF HISTORY 


Edited by C. JOHNSON, M.A., and J, P. WHITNEY, 


B.D., D.C.L. Paper covers, each 6d. net. 
No. 1—EPISCOPAL REGISTERS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES 


By R. C. FOWLER, B.A., F.S.A. 


No. 2—MUNICIPAL RECORDS 
By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 


No. 3.—MEDIEVAL RECKONINGS OF TIME 
By REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 


No. 4.—THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 
By CHARLES JOHNSON, M.A. 


No. 5.—-THE CARE OF DOCUMENTS 
By CHARLES JOHNSON, M.A, 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Central Offices: 6, St. Martin's Place, London, W.C, 2. 
Book Depot: 68, Haymarket, London, S.W. 1. 
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getfulness of their own cares. And surely the instinct 
is a true one. Who can doubt that it is harder for a 
bereaved father to stand up in the face of two thousand 
people and sing 
** When we all gather round the old fireside, 
And the fond mother kisses her son,”’ ’ 


than to go quietly about his work in office or factory? 

It is this heart-rending contrast which gives Mr. 
Lauder’s book its peculiar interest. The idolised 
maker of laughter receives a blow which seems to take 
all joy out of life. (‘‘ From the day John was born, 
it seems to me the only things that really interested 
me were the things in which he was concerned.’’) Yet 
for the sake of others he manfully takes up his ‘* great 
task of happiness ’’ once more. 

Lieutenant John Lauder (he was an officer in the 
Territorial Army) had come down from Cambridge 
with the intention of reading for the Bar, and was in 
Australia with his parents when on the fatal 4th of 
August a cablegram reached him bearing the two 
words ‘‘ mobilize, return.’? Without hesitation he 
obeyed the summons, and was sent the following year 
to France, where he served with distinction and 
shortly attained the rank of captain. On December 
the 28th, 1916, he was killed in action. To the 
stricken father it seemed that life henceforth held 
nothing but the precious memories of the past. Active 
exertion appeared at first an impossibility. But by the 
entreaties of friends he was induced to resume his 
professional activities, and soon found consolation in 
the project of a special mission for the benefit of his 
son’s comrades in arms. 

His plan was ‘‘ to go up to the battle lines them- 
selves and to sing for the boys who were in the thick 
of the struggle with the Hun—to give a concert in a 
front-line trench where the Huns could hear me if they 
cared to listen,’’ To the objection that ‘‘ it had never 
been done before,’’ Mr. Lauder replied, ‘‘ that every- 
thing had to be done for the first time some time ”’; 
and as all the world knows he carried his high-hearted 
enterprise to a successful issue. At Vimy Ridge he 
sang, to the rhythmic accompaniment of the guns, in 
an open-air theatre obligingly hollowed out the pre- 
vious day by a German shell; and found the choruses 
taken up by his audience as readily as if the scene had 
been a London music-hall. Another entertainment 
held in a front-line trench near Arras was interrupted 
by shelling so heavy that after the end of the first song 
there was a general rush for shelter, ‘‘ Was | 
frightened?’’ muses Mr. Lauder. ‘‘I must have been. 
| know I felt a good deal as I have done when | have 
been seasick.’’ But this did not prevent him from 
continuing his concert as soon as there was a lull in 
the firing. Many like adventures were his; but always 
he met a reception which made him feel that the risks 
were well worth. taking. 

To hold in this fashion the affection of multitudes, 
to be welcomed at every turn as a familiar friend and 
bringer of consolation, is in truth an experience 
granted to few. Our warm sympathy and admiration 
go forth to the man who has brightened thousands of 
care-laden existences, and satisfied the human craving 
for humour and sentiment, with sentiment that is 
wholesome, and humour that is clean. 


FICTION IN BRIEF. 

* Swayneford,’ by F. Thicknesse-Woodington (Allen & Unwin, 
Gs. net), is the story of a nest of German spies in England whose 
secrets are accidentally revealed to a young English lady living 
as 4 companion in the house where they meet. The chief of 
them is an Englishman who has been caught into their organi- 
sation almost unawares, and, when war is declared, risks his life 
to undo some of the evil he lias wrought. It is a good story, 
full of adventure, though the machinery creaks a little at times. 

* His Grace of Grub Street,’ by G. V. McFadden (Lane, 6s. 
net), tells of writers and their patrons nearly a couple of cen- 
turies ago. The central figure, Anthony Thorburn, is a hack 
author of education and ability, whose generosity has won for 
him the sobriquet of ‘‘ The Duke.”’ His struggles, his successes 
and failures, his trials, make up the volume of the book and lead 
him to his desired haven. The local colour is anything but 


convincing, but the book has its merits as a story. 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


We learn that Mr. Murray has just published a book that may 
be both interesting and instructive, entitled ‘ Warriors and 
Statesmen,’ by the late Lord Brassey. The book deals with some 
of our great men, political and military, and should therefore ap. 
peal to a large circle of readers. In the course of his wide reaq. 
ing, Lord Brassey made very copious extracts from his large ol. 
lection of volumes, and we feel sure the book will meet with g 
warm welcome at the hands of the reading public. 


Those who have read with delight the writings of Mr. 
Goodchild will welcome .his coming book ‘ Behind the Barrage,’ 
The story is concerned with a siege-battery, and therefore is g 
subject in which all are keenly interested at the present time, 
With characteristic vividness of expression the environment of the 
guns is sketched, and the author has analysed the psychology of 
the soldier in action with an exactness which denotes actual 
experience. Messrs. Jarrold’s publication will be much 
after, and it should be one of the war books which will last. 


A most important book by Paul Lensch, the well-known 
Socialist member of the Reichstag called ‘ Three Years of World 
Revolution,’ has been translated into English and is now in the 
press for Messrs. Constable & Co. 


Macmillan & Co.'s List. 


LITERARY RECREATIONS. 


By SIR EDWARD COOK. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Yorkshire Post.—* Sir Edward Cook hopes that 
his * Literary Recreations,’ his jottings in a library, 
falling into sympathetic hands, may be read and re- 
read, always with pleasure. We feel sure they will do 
more than this. They provide literary recreation which 
is not only engaging, but profitable, as the book-lover 
desires profit.”’ 


THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. 
By K. VyAsA Rao, B.A. 8vo. 12s. net. 
The Times.—** This volume is the most notable con- 
tribution that has yet been made by any Indian writer 


to the constructive side of the Indian problem. Mr. 
‘K. Vyasa Rao is an original and independent thinker. 


THE DOCTRINES OF THE GREAT 
EDUCATORS. 
By Robert R. Rusk, M.A. (Glasgow), B.A. 
(Cambridge), Ph.D. (Jena). Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


CONTENTS :—Plato. Quintilian. Elyot. Loyola. 
Comenius. Milton. Locke. Rousseau. Pestalozzi, 


Europe, showing all the War Areas. 
40 x 30 inches. Coloured. Cloth Folded, 2s. net. Un- 
mounted 6d, net. 

Belgium and North-East France. 
25x 20 inches. Coloured. Cloth Folded, 1s. 3d. net. 
Unmouuted 6d. net. 

The Balkan States. } 
25x 20 inches. Coloured. Cloth Folded, 1s. 3d. net. 
Unmounted 6d, net. 

The Middle East, illustrating the Campaigns 

in Mesopotamia, Persia and the Caucasus. 
35x 23 inches. Coloured. Cloth Folded, 1s. 6d. net. 
Unmounted 6d. net. 

Palestine. 
26 x 22 inches. Coloured. Cloth Folded, 1s. 3d. net. 
Unmounted 6d, net. 


CONTOURED MAPS OF THE WAR AREAS. 


(1) Between Paris and Berlin. 
(2) Between Petrograd and Berlin. 
petating the whole of Austria and showing the Italian 
rontier. 


40 x 30 inches, Coloured. Cloth Folded, 3s. net. Un- 
mounted, Is, 6d. net each. 
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Dent's New Books for Winter Reading 
W. H. HUDSON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 3 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, 15s. net. 
A fascinating record of the South American boyhood of the author of “The Naturalist in La Plata,” etc 

The Times.— One does not want to recommend it as a book so much as to greet it as a person, and not 
the clipped and imperfect person of ordinary autobiography but the whole and complete person whom we meet 
rarely enough in life and in literature.” 

Morning Post.—“ What Mr. Conrad is to the Southern Seas, Mr. Hudson is to the sea-like pampas, 
and | for one regard the appearance of this autobiography as the event of the literary autumn. It is a treasury 
of strange and beautiful things.” 

HENRI BARBUSSE HENRY MALHERBE 
Stories of Fate, Love, 
WE OTHERS and Pity The Flaming Sword of France 
Translated from the French (Nous Autres) by Translated from the French (La Flamme au Poing) 
FITZZWATER WRAY. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. by Lucy MENZIEs. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. 
A book of short tales on many subjects by the ‘amous Sketches from an observation post of the French Artillery 
author of ‘‘ Under Fire’’ (Le Feu). near Verdun. A book of rare literary quality and charm. 
“ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH” MICHAEL WOOD 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 6d. net. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
Anew book of essays by the author of *‘ Pebbles on the A mystical story of the present day of wonderful power 
Shore.’ Illustrated by CLIVE GARDINER, and haunting beauty. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY is now @s. net cloth; 48. net paste grain leather. 
ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 


66 ~ the Author of ‘‘ Zella Sees Herself."’ 
The Arethusa” Training Ship | || 
can: Sever) were in the PELICANS 
NEEDS HELP. A M 
Patrons — Their Msjestiee THE KING end QUEEN. CHASTE AN 
t; ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOR. By LOUIS WILKINSON. 6s. net 
Chairmen and Treasurer: C. B. MALDEN, Esq.. M.A. 
National Refu for H " and Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
Destitute Children and Training WHITE NIGHTS 
Ship “ Arethusa.” By FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY. 4s. 6d. net 
Londen Offices: 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. sh B UTTERPLY MAN 


6s. net 
‘oad ‘*A book which no right-minded person could fail to read 


with genuine pleasure.’’—Times. 


FIVE TALES 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 6s. net 

‘* Mr. Galsworthy’s work, on a small scale or a big, has 

the quality of greatness. It is largely planned and stately 
built.""—The Times. 


THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


Title Page and Index 
VOL. CXXIV. 


The Sequel to ‘‘ THE DOP DOCTOR" 


Readers wishing to bind THAT WHICH HATH WINGS 
By RICHARD DEHAN. 7s. net 


Title Page and Index to 
Vol. CXXIV. which is 


Now Ready. Price 6d. each 


A ROMANCE OF THE 
WESTERN FRONT 


from By GABRIELLE VASSAL. 6s. net 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW, fh. oe story . . . which one is bound to. remember."’ 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. prensa 


Wm. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford St., W.C.2. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The ‘Nineteenth Century’ this month reaches _ its 500th 
number and celebrates the occasion with a note by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison recalling some famous contributors, but otherwise 
rather dull. Two papers deal with the demands a beaten Ger- 
many will have to meet, and two, by ladies, dealing with the 
growing demoralisation of our youth. Mr. Lancelot Ussher 
proposes that we should take advantage of the fact that gold has 
almost ceased to be used as a circulating medium to raise its 
price by one-half, at the same time taking a large proportion 
of the profits that gold mining companies would realise from the 
change. Mr. Laurence Binyon writes on the relation of French 
and British Art. He attributes the famous Wilton diptych to a 
foreign painter, but he should have remembered that the portrait 
of Chaucer in Hoccleve’s manuscript presupposes a school of 
native English painters, even though their works may not have 
survived in numbers. 

The ‘ National Review’ is frankly opposed to a General 
Election, and gives some very convincing reasons for its belief. 
The National Party seems to hold the opinion that it will snaffle 
80 to 100 seats if an election does take place, but no one else 
does. General Maurice writes a valuable account of the end of 
the Kaiser-battle, and there is an editorial article on the March 
battle of the Fifth Army which re-states the case of General 
Gough much to his advantage. There are two excellent papers 
on natural history, one dealing especially with ‘‘ Wild Birds and 
the Farmer,” of great importance. Mr. Austin Dobson writes 
on John Howard’s journeys instructively, and Mr. Cornford tells 
us what to do with the German Navy after the war—when we 
get hold of it. . 

‘ The Fortnightly Review’ deals with the League of Nations 
by the hands of Dr. Dillon and Mr. William Archer. Dr. Dillon 
warns us that we must be prepared to see our possessions in 
various parts of the world questioned before an international 
tribunal, and European prestige lost to America. Mr. William 
Archer sees no difficulties in the way of a League except our 
scepticism. Well, if we don’t believe in a thing, why try it? 
General Maurice writes of our Eastern campaigns and Mr. Hurd 
of the folly of the German attack on Russian autocracy, while 
Mr. Price endeavours to give us some idea of what a winter 
campaign in Siberia means. Sir George Douglas writes of the 
peasant in English poetry, but omits to mention the shepherds 
in the Coventry Plays ‘or the deliberate attempt to represent a 
Somersetshire peasant in Golding’s Ovid. George Moore’s 
‘ Imaginary Conversation’ is with Mr. Edmund Gosse, who 
would hardly subscribe to all the admissions he is supposed to 
make. But, like most things that Mr. Moore writes, it is sug- 
gestive and well presented. Mr. Moore is too old now to give 
run-away knocks on the door of criticism, so we may expect a 
fuller development of his position in due course. 

* Cornhill ’ opens with a crushing indictment of the treatment 
of our men in Germany, and it is certainly time that measures 
should be taken on their behalf by menace, reprisal, or any other 
method that seems effective. There is a charming account of a 
young airman, “‘ Jeff Day,” which will rank high in such litera- 
ture, growing, alas! so quickly. Two good articles on Meso- 
potamia and the African native question provide serious reading, 
and Mr. Richard Bagot takes us off to Africa to find were-wolves 
domiciled as hyenas. The fiction of Sir Rider Haggard and Mr. 
Copplestone comes to its appointed end this month in good style. 

* Blackwood * has a quite good account of the Mohammedans 
in the Punjab, and there are some first-rate war stories, notably 
* Pushed,’ which brings home the day-to-day life of an artillery 
officer during the retreat of March. Mr. Storer Clouston’s story 
finishes well, hardly with a surprise to the attentive reader, and 
* Musings without Method ’ warn us not to forget the catalogue 
of Germany’s crimes in the prospect 8f peace. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Realism; A Study in Art and Thought (Arthur MacDowall). 
Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

se (Raymond Beazley). Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Russian Commercial Correspondence (A. S. Mindel). 


Press. 3s. 6d. net. ny 


Recollections of a Rebel Reefer (Jam i ‘ - 
stable. 10s. 6d. net. 

Seven and Seven (Ean Home). Methuen. 5s. net. 

Song for Sales (E. B. C. Jones). Blackwell. 3s. net. 

Sir Walter Scott as a Judge (John Chisholm). W. Green. 


7s. 6d. net. 
Spun-Yarn and Spin-drift (Nora Holland). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 
St. Dionysius (Chas. Feltoe). S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. net. 
Science and Soul (Finch Barnard). Selwyn & Blount. 2s. 6d. net. 
Studies in Napoleonic Strategy (Capt. Hall). Allen & Unwin. 
_ 4s. 6d. net. 
Sister Matty and Company (Robert Holmes). Blackwood. 6s. net. 
The Undiscovered Country (Harold Bayley). Cassell. 6s. net. 
That Other World (Stuart Cumberiand). Grant Richards. 
10s. 6d. net. 
The Cockpit of Idols (Muriel Stuart). Methuen. 4s. net. 
The Last of the War Lords. Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Four Ages (Rita Frances Mosscockle). Burns & Oates. 
3s. 6d. net. 
The Three Crowns (Winifred Wells). Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Sacred Egoism of Sinn Fein (G. G. Jarraidh). Maunsel. 


1s. net. 
The Roses and Other Poems (S. O’Sullivan). Maunsel. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


SOME INTERESTING BOOKS 
— 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE HOUSE OF JARROLD 


(Established over a Century). 
ROUND ABOUT JERUSALEM 


A series of letters written from the Holy Land by Rey, J 
WRIGHT, (Chaplain tothe Bishop of Jerusalem). with a Rog. 
word by the Bishop of London. Illustrated with special photo. 
graphs and diagrams. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

PILLARS OF EMPIRE 
A volume of Brilliant Criticism, by W, L. COURTNEY 
Illustrated by Cirve Garptner. Demy 8vo, cloth. 15s. net 

RUSSIA'S STORY 
Being a short popular History of Russia by J. A. SHEARWOOp, 
B,A., with Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, &c. Crown Byo, 
cloth 5s. net. 

HOW TO BREATHE, SPEAK ‘AND SING 
By ROBERT STEPHENSON, B.A., (Teacher of Elocution gt 
University of London, &c.) A New Edition. 2s. 6d. net, 

BEHIND THE BARRAGE 
By GEORGE GOODCHILD, Author of Tiger's Cub.” “Caravag 
Days,"’ &c. Crown $vo. Cloth: 5s. net, 

Cover design by C.R. W. Nevinson 


Popular Novels for the Autumn Season 

THE VALLEY OF BELLS 

A Romance of Mexico. By DAVID WHITELAW. Author of “The 

League of St. Louis,” “The Madawick Affair.” &c. 6s. net, 
A Lovable Story of a Lovable Girl. 100,000 sold in America. 
POLLY AND THE PRINCESS 

A fascinating story. By EMMA.C. DOWD, Author of “ Polly of 

the Hospital Ward."’ &c. 7s. 6d. net. . 
‘*WERE MAN BUT CONSTANT” 

A bold Novel. By Mrs. GEO. CRICHTON MILN, Author of 

** The Invisible Foe,"" &c. 6s. net. 
KING SILENCE: A Tale of the Deaf 

By ARNOLD HILL PAYNE. 6s net. 


Better than “Bambi” and “Cinderella Jane.” 
THE THRESHOLD 
A Powerful and Enthralling Story of Modern Life. 
By MARJORIE BENTON COOKE, 6s. net. 
THE BLACK OPAL 
A Fantastic Romance. By ANNA COMTESSE DE BREMONT, 
7s. net. 


THE CASSOWARY 
A strongly |)ramatic Story. By MARK WINTERTON, 6s, net, 


JARROLDS, PUBLISHERS (London), Ltd., 10 & 11 Warwick Lane, E04 


i2 ¢ 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 
113, New Bond St. 


OLD ENGLISH 


AND 


CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists in 
SECOND-HAND 


PEARLS and JEWELS. 
BOUGHT, SOLD or VALUED. 


snes) 


Teleplione: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262, 
Telegraph : EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 
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S 
OLD Safeguard your Health with 
ord.Collis Browne's 
Rev. J 
ith 
sal 
URTNRY. 
Det, 
Fown Ore, THE BEST REMEDY — |! Cuts short attacks of SPASMS. 
KNOWN FOR PALFITATION, HYSTERIA. 
At lliative in NFURALGI 
Act lik h 
cOLDS, DIARRHGA, "and 
asthma, Bronchitis. other bowel Complaints. 
Always ask for a “DR. COLLIS BROWNE.’ 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. Of all Chevists, 13, 3/-. 
or of The 
oe AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 
America. 
Poll Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
and HODGE, 
Author of | beé to announce that they will SELL BY AUCTION, at their 
7 Large Galleries, 34 and 35, New Bond Street, W.1, each Sale 
commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 
On Monday, October 14th, and three following days, the second 
——— |} and final portion of the Valuable Collection of Coins, the property 
$ of the late BERNARD ROTH, Esgq., J.P., F.S.A., etc. (sold by 
order of the Executors). 
On Thursday, October 17th, and following day, Fine Books, 
Illuminated and other Manuscripts and Valuable Bindings, the 
property of the DOWAGER VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY and 
REMONT, 
# On Monday, October 21st, and two following days, the Valu- 
able Collection of Books, Engravings, Broadsides, Trade Cards, 
Os. et, and Playing Cards, the property of the late E. JACKSON 
BARRON, Esq., F.S.A. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose 
offices have been established for 70 years, are 
agents for the letting (and sale) of the principal avail- 
) able houses and supply lists free. Early application is 
dvisable. Offices: Gervis Place, Bournemouth. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Millais’s Mammals 
Britain, 3° vols.. 418.18; William Morris’s Collected Works, 
vols, £12.12; Wheeler’s Old English Furniture, 12/6; 
fEliwood's Human Figure Studies, 16/-; Gotch’s English Homes, 
ae/-; Railway Magazine, vols. 1 to 11, £2.15; A.B.C. Code, 
puith edition, 21/-; Geo. Moore, A Story Teller’s Holiday, signed 
author, £2.2; Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanac, 15 vols, 23 
fuillywhite’s Cricketers’ Annual, 27 vols., £2.15; Cricket: a 
Weekly Record of the Game, 30 vols., £6.6; Memoirs of 
farriette Wilson, coloured plates, 2 vols., 21/-; Frank Harris, 
and Confessions of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £5.5. Send also for 
ogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s GREAT 
OoKsHOP, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TUITION. 


X ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-class Board- 
#\ ing School for Boys. 20 acres. Fees from 
Dguineas per annum upwards. Classical, Commercial 
d Scientific Education. Proprietor and Principal, Dr. 
DHN MASTIN, D.Sc., Litt.D., D.D., etc., Kenyon, 
nchester. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
Excetient modern buildings with Carpentry and 
gineering Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees 
Mderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March.— 
pply to the Headmaster. 


S. 


J 


THE 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
of Sports and Pastimes. Price 1/- 


Send for a copy—1/3 post free, or 12/- per angum 
post free ; 13/- to Canada and 16/- elsewhere abroad. 
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THE CITY. 


Stock markets have been giving a sample of their 
probable behaviour when peace is accomplished. There 
has been a liquidation of shares of armament and 
kindred companies, but the lowering of quotations has 
brought in buyers who believe that the peace pro- 
gramme of these concerns will enable them to maintain 
the dividends paid out of war profits. Hopes are also 
entertained that industrial companies will benefit after 
the war from the removal of the excess profits duty, 
though it is feared that some other similar impost will 
be invented to take its place in order that the national 
revenue shall not suffer a too-severe slump. Among 
investments of the gilt-edged variety there has also 
been an active business, an optimistic demand being 
met by realisations on behalf of big holders who will 
require liquid capital after the war and are inclined to 
take advantage of any buying movement to effect their 
sales in favourable circumstances. If the experience 
of the last few days may be taken as a safe guide, it is 
clear that the declaration of peace will not create a 
boom in stock exchange quotations. On the other 
hand, there is no reason to anticipate a serious slump 
in ‘‘munition’’ shares where it can be demonstrated 
that the companies are in a position to transfer their 
activities and apply their war-time experience in the 
direction of peace manufactures. Another factor 
which will tend to prevent any general advance in quo- 
tations will be the demands for fresh capital. New 
issues of securities will be made as rapidly as the 
Treasury will permit and they will be offered on terms 
which will compete with existing securities for public 
favour. Much of the strength of markets in the last 
two years has been due to the fact that there have been 
so few capital issues, apart from Government bonds, 
to absorb the savings of the public. The restriction on 
new issues must naturally be relaxed after the war, 


A circular announcing an issue of fresh capital by the 
Callender’s Cable and Construction Company serves to | 
emphasise three interesting points for the observance 
of investors. The first is that capitalisation of reserved 
profits, which has been such a popular proceeding 
among industrial companies of late, does not add one 
half-penny to a company’s resources, and may, on the 
other hand, have the effect of locking up as solid 
capital money which might have been otherwise em- 
ployed when in a liquid state. The Callender’s Com- 
pany capitalised £175,000 of reserves three months 
ago, but that increase of capital does not in the least 
affect the fact that the company now requires £250,000 
for expansion of business. The second point is that, 
owing to the enormous rise in cost of materials and 
labour in recent years, a given amount of business 
requires more capital to finance it than it did three 
years ago. This is an important factor as affecting all 
enterprises, and particularly home industries. The 
third point is that capital, as well as labour, requires 
higher wages in present conditions. The company pro- 
poses to issue Lintitiee of new preference shares to 
carry cumulative interest at 64 per cent. 

The existing preference shares of the company carry 
5 per cent., and it is intended to increase their rate to 
64 per cent. Time was when a flourishing industrial 
company could raise capital in cumulative preference 
shares at 4} per cent., but owing to the increased cost 
of living, the commodity value of the sovereign is now 
less than one-half of its pre-war equivalent. The wages 
of capital so far have not received the same recognition. 
Interest at the rate of 6} per cent., when subject to 
income tax at 6s. in the £, works out at only a trifle 
more than 4 per cent., without taking into account its 
reduced spending value. 

The boomlet in Rubber shares has had a short, if 
not a merry, life. We never understood on what it 
was based, unless on the equally ridiculous fall that 
preceded it. Grand Centrals and Rubber Investment 
Trusts, perhaps the two cheapest shares in the market, 
fell a few shillings and rose a few shillings: that’s 
about all the Rubber slump and boom came to. 
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LEACH’S ARGENTINE ESTATES. 
FINANCIAL POSITION FURTHER STRENGTHENED. 


Tre Sixth Orptnary Genera, Meetinc of Leach’s Argentine 
Estates, Ltd., was held on October 4th at Winchester House, 
E.C., Mr., William E. Leach (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. F. Yaxley) read the notice and the 
auditors’ report. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, first dealt with the balance-sheet. He said that the 
depreciation account had this year been increased by £136,423 
to £257,439. Hitherto the annual charge for depreciation had 
coincided with the amount of Debentures redeemed each year, 
but as the fixed charge made against the profits of each year 
included interest, which amount was naturally greater in the 
earlier years than it would be later, the sum set aside for the 
annual redemption of Debentures had been considerably less than 
the amount required for depreciation. Accordingly the directors 
had resolved to bring the account up to the amount of deprecia- 
tion which they considered had accrued to date. To meet the 
deficiency they had transferred to depreciation account £50,000 
reserved last year for contingencies and a special reserve of 
£20,000 created locally in the year ended 31st March, 1917, for 
depreciation of canefields, so that, in addition to the usual charge 
of an amount equivalent to the Debenture redemption, it had 
only been necessary to debit the profit and loss account this year 
with £38,000 for depreciation. The general reserve account had 
been increased by £125,000. The company held British Govern- 
ment securities to the amount of no less than £560,975, com- 
pared with £147,456 last year, and the cash amounted to 
491,534, as against £87,151. The profit on trading, after 
making provision for excess profits duty, was £355,251, and the 
balance available for dividends, after provision for depreciation 
and the transfer to reserve, was £115,355 


LarGe ADDITION TO RESERVE. 


The reasons for making such a large addition to the reserve 
were that necessary repairs and renewals to the plant and 
machinery at the factory had had to be deferred because of the 
difficulty of obtaining supplies, and the prices of these would be 
‘much greater than those ruling in normal times. Moreover, the 
focal management had in view certain increases to the milling 
power of the factory and improvements in the process by which 
it was expected that a large proportion of the sugar still existing 
under present conditions in the fibre left after crushing would 
be extracted, representing at least 500 tons of sugar upon the 
total annual average weight of cane crushed. They also con- 
sidered that it would be necessary to add to the boiler power and 
evaporating plant. These improvements would all tend to lower 
the cost of production of the total crop. As no further share 
capital was available for issue, the only way to provide funds 
was to dedicate a portion of the profits annually to this necessity 
of keeping the working power of the factory up to the level 
obtained in other sugar-producing countries. The total reserve 
fund was thus £225,000, of which £189,391 had been set aside 
during the past two years. It was important that they should 
provide for future necessary expenditure and strengthen the com- 
pany’s financial position during such good years as the one under 
review and the preceding one, and at the same time they had not 
been illiberal in the distribution of dividends. 


Tue Sucar Crop. 

In the past year the company’s production of sugar reached 
20,214 tons, while the whole of the Republic only produced 88,000 
tons, so that the company’s proportion might be considered very 
satisfactory. In order to meet the needs of the country the 
Argentine Government authorised the introduction from abroad 
of 109,000 tons of sugar, but owing to the high world price of 
sugar and the exorbitant freights, the cost when landed was very 
high, and in consequence the native production realised corre- 
spondingly good prices. The average price realised for the com- 
pany’s production was $5.19 per 10 kilos net at the factory, com- 
pared with $4.21 for the previous year. The percentage of sugar 
extracted was unprecedented, reaching an average of 10.07 per 
cent., against 7.40 per cent. in 1916. This was due to the excep- 
tionally favourable climatic influences during the ripening season. 
Their subsidiary businesses all helped in their due proportion 
towards the satisfactory results of the year. 


Current YEAR’s Prospects. 


With regard to the present season, it had been anticipated 
that Argentina would again be able to produce sufficient sugar 
for her needs and, in addition, that good prices would be realised 
by growers and manufacturers, but very extraordinary climatic 
changes had been experienced and had completely upset all calcu- 
lations, so that it was believed the total crop of the country 
would not exceed 130, tons, while the local management esti- 
mated that the company’s production would be between 18,000 
and 19,000 tons. Prices were again very high, and, so far as 
could be judged, the. average would not be less than that of 
last year. In anticipation of the continued scarcity of sugar 
this year the Argentine Government had already authorised the 
introduction of 47,200 tons, while the authorisation of a further 
82,000 tons were under consideration—probably in anticipation 
of further shortage next year. However, it was not expected 
that importation would cause very much modification in the 
prices ruling for locally produced sugar. 

Mr. John C. Gibson, in seconding the motion, paid a warm 
to the local management. 

e motion was carried unanimously and the dividen - 
mended were declared. 


VICKERS LIMITED. 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 


THe AnnuaL MeetinG of the shareholders of Messrs, Viicken 
Limited was held at the Cutlers’ Hall, Sheffield, on the 8th ; 
There was a large attendance. be 

Mr. Douglas Vickers, who was in the chair, first made kindy 
and complimentary references to Mr. Albert Vickers, who afte 
sixty-four years’ association with the company, had been obj 
to retire on account of ill-health. The report gave but a bak 
statement of the work of the company during the past year, by 
they were still precluded from giving details, though ‘they jy 
inaugurated a policy which was later adopted by the Ministry ¢ 
Munitions of employing to the fullest extent their works, Th 
result was an enormous increase in output. This ran inte 
425,000,000 for their company alone, and £ 29,000,000 w 
reckoned inter-works deliveries. These figures were not 
in the profit and loss account, and it might be asked why the 
account did not show a higher figure. The answer was that th 
comipany was so limited by Acts of Parliament that the 
indeed, bore little relation to the year to which it belonged, by 
rather was a reflection of the profits in the three previous Year, 
which went to make the standard period. The profit paid out, 
the shareholders on their money invested was only abgy 
870,000, and these figures only represented 3} per cent. on th 
smaller turnover. These figures, he thought, showed they wer 
not profiteers, and were the best possible answer to that section ¢ 
the Press that abused the capitalist in general and armamey 
companies in particular. 


BALANCE-SHEET. 


Turning to the balance-sheet, he remarked that by Decemby 
next the second debenture 4} per cent., shown at £308,000, wou 
have been reduced to £53,500, and the third debentures, show 
at £750,200, would by the same date (December 2) be reducaj 
to £615,300, making the total of the two £688,000, showing tha 
the company had written off 41,331,000 of these two debentur 
issues. The high figures shown under the head of “ 
debtors and creditors,”” were due to the large Government a 
vances and debts for work done, while the company’s interests 
also represented a large item in respect of the financing of thes 
concerns, but that money they hoped would be returned to them 
in the course of time. 

As to the peace preparations of the company, it was interesting 
to note that his remarks on this subject at their April meeting 
brought numerous suggestions, including some from America, th 
speech having been reprinted in the United States. They expectel 
a largely increased output in ships and railway material, moter 
cars, engines, turbines, and electrical material, and also of mag. 
nets, gas engines, land boilers, wood products, sewing machines 


| and repetition work generally. It would be necessary to haw 


large stocks of such products in their own and agents’ wart 
houses, and that would mean more capital sunk in their work. 
They would also probably have to do a great deal more financing 
and it was possible they might have to join with banks in finan 
ing undertakings, and in respect of that they would expe 
returns not only from the articles supplied but from the mong 
advanced. The Germans had made a great deal of this formd 
trade in the past, and it was hoped that that field would not & 
left to them alone in the future. These were the reasons i 
the large increase in capital, and they came to the conclusion 
that there was no better way of raising the money than by the 
issue of Ordinary shares. S 
Their reason for paying off the Debentures and then raisig 
new capital was that the Debenture bond was rather a 
on the company, and the directors never liked it. ee 
also imposed the necessity of repayment year by year, and 
nuded the company of its proper capital. They felt at the sam 
time that they were doing the company a good turn in asking 
them to take the place of the Debenture-holders. They -* 
30s. was the right price, as there were many shar. holders pe 
could not afford to take up the new issue at a high price, 
they thought the plums of the new issue should not go to thos 
shareholders who could afford to take up the shares. 


FUTURE OF THE COMPANY. 


Turning to the future of the company, he said it was like 
to remain an armament firm after the war. — It would still 
necessary to enforce the will of the majority, whether 
remained separate States or joined a League of Nations. 
would be enormous problems of reconstruction, which 
keep every form of engineering fully employed. There 
also, he hoped, be a large field for spreading British 
abroad, for many things learned in the war taught — 
value of repetition work on a scale never before attempt 
this country. Everything promised well as long as their 
tions with Labour remained good. The quarrels during the 
‘had rarely been between employers and workmen, but ; 
brought about by outside circumstances. He believed emplo; 7 
and workers had learned to understand each other better, 
he hoped the alliance of employers and employed would 
bring about a better understanding all round. 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Trevor Dawson 
carried. 

Another resolution was passed associating the shar 
with the directors’ remarks as to the services of Mr. 
Vickers to the company. , 

At the meeting which followed, the 
as to the increase of capital and capitalisation of reserves 


carried. 


sn, in the Parish of St. Paul in the County of 
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